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Mentally Retarded Youth in Transition 
in Allegheny County 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A major milestone in meeting the needs of mentally retarded 
youth was the passage of The Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act in 1975. This Act las meant that compulsory 
schooling for retarded children is now the norm in this country. 
While in school, many needs of these youngsters and their 
families are automatically met. Students are assured of free, 
predictable services that involve them on a full-time basis in 
activities directed at meeting their. needs. Families are 
relieved of full-time care of their youngsters by the natural 
provisions of the school schedule. 

All that can change with the mentally retarded youngster's 
exit from school . Once school is completed, there is no service 
system which automatically assumes responsibility for the next 
stage of the youngster's development. There are a number of 
service systems, each of which has its own set of requirements, 
procedures and programs, to which application must be made. It 
can take a fair amount of savvy and perseverance to obtain 
appropriate services for one's youngster once school is 
completed. Studies indicate that families are largely left on 
their own to negotiate these systems, and that a considerable 
number of handicapped adults are neither working nor in training 
once school is completed. 

Concern has been evidenced nationwide with the transition 
from school to adult life of handicapped youngsters. This 
report, requested and funded by the Edith t. Trees Charitable 
Trust, focuses on the transition situation of mentally retarded 
youth in Allegheny County. It explores the situation of these 
youngsters in a number of stages: while in School, upon leaving 
school, and after schooling is completed. It also includes a 
description ofi the systems that exist to serve these youngsters, 
and how contact is made with these systems . Detailed also w 
new local developments aimed at improving extant conditions, and 
recommendations based on the information-gathering process. 

The findings of this report can be summarized as follows: 
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r_ _ A1 * e S hen y County is served by tiD Intermediate Units: 
IU 2 serves the Pittsburgh School System, IU 3 serves the 42 
suburban school districts. Each of the IUs treats the mentally 
retarded somewhat differently. 

2 e!n ? h6ei " s mainstreamihg , with the mildly handicapped 
attending neighborhood school s and the more severely handicapped 

® tu ^ ent8 at ? endin ? ? h ® C0nrb y Ed ^^« tio ^ a special school 

* or t: * le raentali y retarded. IU 3 has maintained an emphasis oh 
special education centers, with 73% of MR students attending six 
centers. In both systems, ma i ns t reamed youngsters take 
non-academic subjects with their non-handicapped peers, while 
studying academic subjects in segregated groups. 

- There are, at present, 1170 MR students in IU 2 and 2301 

in IU 3. In both systems, about 80% of students are classified 

EMR, 15% TMR and 5% SPMR. Tnere are 751 MR students aged 18-21 

in Allegheny County, 273 in the city schools and 478 from the 
suburbs 



on 



Mentally Ret ar4a4-S t ud eM^ — Exiting the School 
Systems of A 1 L^Mve4vy— County 

" Mentaii y ?®?f? d ® d students may leave the school system 
three ways: by dropping — out , by graduating bi by receiving a 
certificate of completion at age 21. EMR students tend to 
drop-out or graduate. More severely disabled students tend to 
remain in school until 21. 

~ The stat ist ics on students leaving the system each year 
have not been systematically gathered. Based on the informati 
available, we approximate that rib more than 500 MR students are 
completing school in Allegheny County annually. 

_~ Inf orraiI ? ^ 95 ?** recofhinehded placements for MR students 
leaving the system is only available from the Pittsburgh School 

S ? 8tem *_ ? I1 _ ,re ?? Ilt _y esrS » £h ® most frequent recommendations for 
EMR graduates has tended to be further training, vocational 
eva on _ and _ J9 bB • A signif icant number also have no placement 

recommended, as do a third to a half of EMR dropouts. Six-month 
follow-up of 1982 and 1983 Conroy graduates found them primarily 
in TACs, WACs, sheltered workshops or with no placements. 



Follow-up of Mentally Retarded Youth 
Who^iave t-gf t the System 



- Two local follow-up studies have recently been carried 
out, one by each of the IU's in the County. The IU 2 study of 33 
mainstreatied EMR school leavers had a response rati of 51%. The 
IU 3 study of EMR, TMR and 3PMR graduates of special education 
centers had an overall response rate of 37%, and sampled 71 EMR, 
57 TMR, and 7 SPMR individuals. The limited samples of these 
studies, coupled with the fact that sample biases are not known, 
means that recults must be considered with som« caution. 

~ Thirty-nine percent of the IU 2 sample was found to be 
either employed, in training, in a sheltered workshop or in 
school. Fifty-eight percent was engaged in no activity at the 
time of interview. Seventy percnt lived with a parent or 
guardian. When work patterns were looked at more closely , it 
appeared that few school leavers had successfully established 
themselves in careers. 

- The IU 3 researchers focused on three aspects of community 
adjustment : vocational participation, quality of residential 
environment and adequacy of social and interpersonal network. 
Finding that 2/3 of both EMR and TMR youth had vocational 
placements and were regularly engaged in social activities, the 
researchers confronted the fact that approximately 80% of 
respondents lived with their parents. Regarding living with 
parents to be a residential environment of insufficient quality, 
the researchers concluded that "only 12 percent of youth surveyed 
have obtained successful community adju tment through 
transition" i 



Transitional/Vocational Services Within the School Systems 

" Transition services for handicapped youngsters at che high 

school level are aimed at preparing the students to bridge the 
gap between school and adult life. They typically involve 
vocational assessment and training , counseling and work 
exper i ence . 

. ~ Each of the lor.«l intermediate units has its own system 

tor the provision of vocational and transitional services • In IU 
2 the major vehicle for this is Project Liaison in which 
rehabilitation counselors are placed in city schools to give 
vocational counseling to mainstreamed EMR students, who may take 
skill-centered vocational courses. The more impaired MR students 
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in the city system receive vocational training in their own 
Conroy School, 

_ _ ~_ _ In » EMRs in district schools participate in 

vocational programs only to a limited extent, either within their 
school district or in one of 4 area Vo-Techs. TMR and EMR 
students in the special education centers are involved in 
vocational training which may inclrde WACs * in-school work or 
work in the outside community. Transition planning in the 
centers would be done by the guidance counselor. For both 
mainstreamed and center students, transition planning is noted as 
not being done on a systematic basis. 



Access ing the P^oa4^Hifrfr ^c*hm>4 Service Systems 

- MH/MR and OVR are the two major service systems serving MR 
school leavers. The guidance counselors in the school districts 
and the special education centers of IU 3, and the Project 
Liaison counselors and guidance counselors of IU 2, were 
identified as the key decision makers in respect tb r^ferrel to 
these systems. Parents must grant permission for their child to 
be identified to OVR and must agree with any service plan 
de ve 1 oped • 



The 



Post-School Voc a-t^otvsVl — Sne^ voices Systems 



- MH/MR and OVR each have a specific role in regards to 
vocational training. OVR serves individuals seen as having the 
potential to become gainfully employed, generally dealing with 
higher functioning MR individuals. MH/MR has an 1.0. ceiling for 
clients of 69, and therefore tends to deal with the lower 
functioning . 

- There are numerous training programs in the County, at 
various locations, sponsored by different organizations. MH/MR 
and OVR pay for slots in these programs. Program types include, 
in order of functioning level of clients and extent of vocational 
content: TACs, WACs , sheltered workshops and competitive 

emn 1 oy men t . 

Lirai tfi t ions in the number of openings at different program 
levels make it difficult to get into particular programs, end 
difficult to move up to more advanced levels once in a program. 
Data for Pennsylvania on clients in WAC programs indicate that 
only 2X progressed to Sheltered workshops, less than IX -iioved 

to competitive employment. Only 7% of clients in sheltered 
workshops moved to competitive employment. 
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New Local Developments 



New approaches to improving the situation of MR youngsters 
in transition are being undertaken at the local level. These 
include the following: 

-Improving interagency cooperation: By December, 1986, each 
district office of OVR in the state ti required to have an 
intergency agreement with each IU* member school district and 
vocational -technical school within its district. In Allegheny 
County, the IU's have sponsored a series of meetings aimed at 
establishing thene formal agreements, in which MH/MR has also 
taken part* 

~ _ IT ? Ps : Another new development involves I U 3, and the 
local MH/MR and OVR offices, recently developing a proposal for a 
pilot program to provide special education students with 
Individual Transition Services Plans (ITSP) . As proposed, the 
iTSP is to include a comprehensive assessment of a student's 
development , education, and traihingand will prescribe the 
resources and services the individual will need to meet 
vocational and other <*oals . This would be the first attempt to 
ensure that the transition situation of ail special education 
students is systematically addressed. It will not be known for 
some time whether this proposal will be funded. 

-Parent training: IU 3 staff has been interested in 
training, parents as case managers of their children's careers. 
The model followed helps parents become aware of residential, 
training ;and employment options in their local areas and 
encourages them to develop action plans. ftt this writing, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education has provided funds to begin 
developing a training manual and a committee of ten people, both 
parents and professionals, will be meeting to discuss its 
content. 

- Supported employment: Supported employment is paid 
employment for persons with developmental disabilities for whom 
competitive employment is unlikely, and who, because of their 
disabilities, heed ongoing support to perform their work. It 
involves a c omb i na t i o n i o f placement on the job, job training and 
ongoing support services. In Pennsylvania, this is focused on 
the severely handicapped. Allegheny County has been selected as 
a site for a demonstration project. a Task Force for the 
Development of a Western Pennsylvania Supported Employment 
S>r 0 *rem, composed of local representatives of relevant sectors of 
the community, ha- been meeting and a pilot program vill begin 
♦July 1 , 1986. 
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Conclusions and Recommend at ions 



-There appears to be cause for concern regarding MR 
students in transition in Allegheny County. Follow-up studies 
suggest that these individuals may be experiencing 
difficultyestaoiishing careers and independent living 
arrangement s. There are also indications that there are too few 
openings in post-school programs so that youngsters remain on 
waiting lists and tend not to progress to higher levels once in a 
progran. The numbers of individuals who "fall through the 
cracks" and do not reach post-school service systems is not 
known . 

~ Loca * 8 ? 8 ^ ems » baeked bv national and state-wide 
initiatives, have developed a number of creative approaches to 
improving the current situation. At present, these initiatives 
are only a beginning. they tend to be planned on a limited 
bas **» anc * funding for some is not assured. These hew 
developments should be foliwed with interest, as they are viewed 
as potential models for further testing, and eventual adoption. 



A number of additional recommendations are suggested, 
based on the information-gathering and analysis inherent in this 
report. These will be described below: 

~ Addi ^^ on ??_ 8 5 acis£ic,B and a tracking system: The 
difficulty of obtaining unambiguous, Valid statistics was noted 
throughout the research process . It is suggested that efforts be 
made to obtain statistics on a regular basis' on .he number of MR 
students in schools, exiting schools, in training programs, etc. 
The optimal data-gathering effort would involve a tracking 
system, in which individuals would be followed from the beginning 
of their school career? through their adult lives. This would 
allow the gathering of Considerable information, and would permit 
feedback on the efficacy of vocational programs in light of 
length of time in programs, eventual destination of trainees, 
etc. 

. " An _ °§J ect: *^_ e ? ook at in-school and post-school services: 
For this report , much of the information came from the service 
systems themselves . There is felt to be a need for objective 
reporting on these systema, to get a better sense of what 
transpires within them. 
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- - Increased availability of information on services: 

Difficulty in understanding the post-school service system was 
noted in this research. The confusion of parents and counselors 
who must plan for youngsters 1 futures while being unfamiliar with 
the services available can only be surmised. There is a need for 
accessible, clear information in regard to the alternatives 
available to these youngsters. A directory of services, or a 
service information hotline, would accoraphish this; 



~ Consideration of alternatives to work: Some consideration 
might be given to expanding the goals for MR youngsters beyond 
the vocational. Included might be opportunities for volunteer 
work, leisure learning, and greater involvement in the community. 
This could prove useful in planning discretionary time for 
working individuals, as well as enabling meaningful lifestyles 
for those not working. Such an expansion of purpose is noted to 
have implications for the content of both school and post-school 
programs • 

- Increased interagency cooperation* The present efforts 
aimed at strengthening cooperation among relevant agencies should 
be continued and expanded. In particular, the two IUs in the 
County are noted to be likely to profit from further interaction, 
which might include 5°* nt projects, and common data-gathering and 
research. Also, the formation of a Task Force on Transition of 
the Handicapped in Allegheny County, to include representatives 
from the school systems, vocational training systems, industry, 
etc., is urged for cons idera tic . 
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Action ; Mentally Retarded Youth in Transition 



A major milestone in meeting the needs of mentally retarded 
youth was the passage of the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act* P.L. 94-142, over a decade ago. this Act has meant 
that all handicapped children in every state are entitled by law 
to an education until age 21. Although parents and others are 
still involved in attempts to improve the quality of both the 
education and the integration of disabled students within the 
system, school for every child is now the norm. 

During the period of compulsory schooling, then, many needs 
of families of mentally retarded youngsters are automatically 
met. While in school, deve lopmental ly disabled students are 
assured of free, predictable services that involve them on a 
full-time basis in activities aimed at meeting their educational 
heeds* Additional needs of these students are met as a natural 
corollary of their attending school. For example, they receive 
transportation services, and opportunities for interaction and 
recreation with other youngsters. A number of important needs of 
families of deve lopmental ly disabled youngsters are also met 
automatically with their youngsters' school involvement. 
Families are relieved of full-time care of their mentally 
retarded youngsters by the normal school schedule, and have an 
obvious resource to which to turn with concerns related to them. 

There is an abrupt change in the situation when the 
developnentally disabled student leaves the school system. 
Legally, a handicapped student may remain in school until age 21. 
According to local school sources, the more severely retarded 
tend to remain in school until that age, while those with less 
severe impairments largely complete their schooling by age 18. 
Once students become too bid to be eligible for free appropriate 
education, they and their families lose the network of services 
associated with compulsory education. the student no longer has 
an automatic system whose accepted role is to strive to provide 
him with the most appropriate services, and the family has lost 
the automatic resource of having a system mandated to 
provide care for its youngster. Not only is schooling, then, no 
longer an integral part of the youngster's dally life, but also 
benefits that naturally occur with schooling - e.g. 
socialization with others, respite for families, availability of 
a system of involved professionals - cease to be automatic. This 
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may be an especially problematic situation for families of the 
severely retarded because of the difficulty of finding Suitable 
services to substitute for those that have been lost. 

A number of factors contribute to the current concern with 
trans i t i or. of handicapped children. The present youngsters 
leaving the school system are members of the generation that 
reaped the rewards of P.t. 94-t42i Unlike their predecessors, 
the great majority of these children, whatever their degree of 
handicap, have been in school* They are, as a group, better 
trained and educated than earlier cohorts of handicapped 
youngs ters . Together with their families they have grown 
accustomed to the services that school attendance provides. 
Rising expectations of what they could expect in terms of daily 
activities suited to their needs, and the future for which they 
were being prepared, were created with compulsory schooling. 
Having fought so hard and successfully for the passage of P.L,. 
9i-i42i parents and advocacy groups are now facing the 
**™*§***? ns _ e Y****"* farther down the line in the System - the 
inadequacies in dealing with these youngsters once schooling is 
completed. (Perhaps these individuals are slated to be a 
groundbreaking group throughout their lives. As they face each 
new stage, society's inadequacies in dealing with their problems 
will come to the fore. Perhaps we will finally deal with the 
situation of the elderly mentally retarded only when this group 
reaches the appropriate age!) 

Another concern which develops out of the fact that these 
are largely uncharted areas, is traditional systems have not 

been designed to meet the needs apparent in the transitional 
period. School systems have traditionally, and perhaps with a 
sigh of relief , seen their responsibility end with the student's 
exit from 1 the system. Extensive planning for the post-school 
period, or follow-up on the status of former students, have not 
been considered necessary or even particularly noteworthy 
functions. Special education systems are still reeling from the 
changes they had to make to accommodate the influx of students 
brought about by P.L. 94-142^ for whom they accept 
responsibility. Students who are leaving the system may be 
considered an unnecessary and overburdening concern, outside 
their limits of responsibility. The Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation (MH/MR) and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) 
systems have traditionally dealt with clients who approach them. 
OVR often deals with older, displaced workers, rather than 
seeking out younger clients just out of school. Also, in this 
time of financial retrenchment, systems are tending to contract 
rather than expand and would not be seeking out additional' 
functions. Veteran workers may feel they lack the training and 
expertise necessary to successfully undertake new functions or 
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deal with new populations; Also, although new functions may be 
mandated or encouraged, corresponding funding may not be made 
available. it is clear that successful transitioning will 
require coordination of systems and a stretching of the functions 
of each* Seme elements of the systems may be more amenabU to 
such redefinition than others. I 



Studies indicate that families are largely left on their own 
to negotiate the post-educational service system* There is often 
no clear next step to which to turn for services for a 
handicapped youngster when he leaves school* The family may be 
left on its own to determine the appropriate service system for 
its offsprings and to successfully approach and negotiate chat 
system so as to provide its youngsters with suitable vocat tonal 
or other placement* Families often face long waiting lists for 
such services and less persevering, knowledgeable or able 
families may not even reach a waiting list stage* Rather, they 
may fail to contact the system at all, or may retreat when the 
system is not immediately responsive* Research findings indicate 
that many, if hot most, mentally retarded youngsters are not in 
training or vocational placements once they finish school; 
Clearly, many mentally retarded youngsters remain at home with 
little to do once they leave the educational system; 



Concern has, accordingly', focused on the post-schooling 
period as a time of considerable need for mentally handicapped 
youngsters and their families* The situation of youngsters in 
Allegheny County is of concern to relevant professionals* It has 
been noted by individuals in the county MH/MR system that 
"families have most of their needs roet by their youngster's 
involvement with school" and that "families have traditionally 
initiated contact with the MH/MR system upon the exit of their 
youngsters from school". The county school system and the city 
school system have each recently carried out studies focusing on 
the current situation of individuals who exited special education 
programs for the mentally retarded some years ago, which will be 
detailed below* Findings from one of those studies confirms that 
more than half the youngsters who were located were neither 
working nor in training of any kind* 

The present study of mentally retarded youngsters in 
transition in Allegheny County has, accordingly, had a number of 
foci* These have included understanding the local situation of 
retarded youngsters in this area in a number of stages: while in 
school, upon leaving school, and post-school* It has also 
included an understanding of the systems that exist to serve 
these youngsters, and how contact i3 made with such systems. 
Finally, it has included a search for new local developments in 
the area of mentally retarded youth in transition which are aimed 
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at improving extant conditions. Each of these will be discussed 
in the body of the report: 
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Syste ms oi Alleg h e ny County 



B ackground 

In November, 197 5 9 the Educationof All Handicapped 
Children Act became Public Lav (P.L.) 94-142. Thit law was 
designed to help those children whose individual differences were 
so great that they needed specialized instruction. While PL 
94-142 recognized the special educational heeds of the 
handicapped child, the goal of the law was to have every child 
enrolled in a program that was as normal ad possible* Educators 
ca * ? _ fc ^ e _ * ear ?* n ? environment produced through normalization the 
least restrictive environment (LRE). Under the law a least 
restrictive environment could be provided by: 1) having the 
handicapped child placed in a regular class of take part in 
act:iv± t: : te8 _ w * ? h non-handicapped children or by 2) providing the 
handicapped child with the same kind of experiences that 
non-handicapped children have, but in a more controlled 
environment. The provisions of the law were to be implemented by 
October 1, 1977. 

PL94-i42also outlined a mandatory planning process for 
P* ac * n ? ***e_chi id ±nto an appropriate program, which called for 
parents to be involved in all phases of planning; A yearly 
IncividaaUzed Education Program (IEP) was mandated to be written 
for every special education student which includes the child's 
current performance level, goals and objectives, services to be 
provided, personnel who will work with the child, where and when 
services would be provided and an evaluation plan; Parental 
consultation and eventual consent is required on the IEP. 

As ar^sult of the law, public school systems significantly 
changed their approach to educating the mentally retarded. 
Mildly retarded chiJdren tended to be ma iris t re ^ned within regular 
public schools; the more severely handicapped remained in special 
school fajcilities. The educational principle underlying 
mai ns t reaming was the assumption that if mildly handicapped 
children are to communicate and compete in society as adults, 
they must learn these skills early, within the same milieu a* 
non-handicapped children, with supportive services being provided 
by special and/or vocational education efforts. 
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The extent to which students arc; ma i n s t r earned depends upon 
the school system and the particular handicapping conditions. 
Often men tally retarded students* when ma instrearaed, are 
mains tr earned into riori— academic claepos only. For example, a 
mentally retarded student might take Physical Education and Home 
Economics with -regular students » but would take academic classes 
only with other mentally retarded students. 

In Pennsylvania, mentally retarded students are divided into 
three categories: Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR). trainable 
Mentally Retarded, (TMR) and Severely and Profoundly Mentally 
Retarded (SPMR). The EMR individual "is one whose general 
intellectual functioning and social adaptation is mildly impaired 
due to medical or social disability". According to Pennsylvania 
standards, the I.Q. range for EMR is between 55 and 79. The TMR 
individual "is an individual whose general intellectual 
functioning and social adaptation is moderately limited". 1.0. 's 
range from 30 to 54. An SPMR individual "is ah individual whose 
general intellectual functioning arid social adaptation is 
minimal". I.Q.'s fall below 30. (Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, p. 7) In Pennsylvania, most EMR students tend to be 
ma in s tr earned • Some schools mainstream TMR students, and some do 
not; SPMR students tend to be placed in special education 
centers. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has developed a 
three-tiered System for the delivery of education services - the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, the intermediate units, and 
the local , school districts . The state is divided into 29 
intermediate units. Two of these serve Allegheny County: IU 2 
includes the Pittsburgh School System; IU 3, also called the 
Allegheny Intermediate Unit (AID) serves the 42 school districts 
in suburban Allegheny County. The two IU's differ somewhat in 
their approach to the education of the mentally retarded as will 
be described below. 

The Local Situation 



Pittsburgh School System: A ma i n s t r eami ng project had been 
instituted in 1972, before the enactment of PL 94-142. In the 

Pittsburgh school B y 8tein ]_ then »_ all _ EMR _ artil * f « w ™ R students 
are mainstreamed in neighborhood schools. Mains treatned MR 
students only attend non-academic classes with non-handicapped 
peers. The majority of TMR and all SPMR attend Conroy Education 
Center, a special education center for the mentally retarded. 
Students that are both physically and mentally handicapped attend 
Pioneer School, a special center for the physically handicapped. 
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One of the reasons that these students with multiple handicaps 
attend the center for the physically handicapped is that Cohroy 
cannot accommodate the needs of physically handicapped students.* 
Although fairly recently renovated, it has no elevators* for * 
example. Those students do not appear in MR statistics. The 
city 1 s speciai education centers are organized by disability, 
with each center serving a specific disability category* 

_ T ^ e _ A ^ le Sheny Intermediate Unit: The AIU had traditionally 
placed greater emphasis on educating handicapped students in 
special centers. Before the enactment of PL94-142* Allegheny 
County had been considered a leader in the provision of 
facilities for the handicapped* In the 1960's* most of the AIU 
school districts had contributed millions of dollars toward 
building seven special education centers for the handicapped* 
These centers were divided geographically* with each serving 
specific school districts* providing special educational services 
for Ptudents with varying handicapping conditions. The 
development of these centers was considered a big step in 
handicapped rsdu-.ationi Ac that time* only the St* Louis area was 
considered to have facilities comparable to Allegheny County* 

_T^ e _ 8 ? T * cc schoc ll systems, thus* had made a considerable 
investment in special education centers* The demands of Public 
Law 94-142 required a reorientation of the County's approach* 
The least restrictive environment requirement meant that the hew 
centers were now regarded as separate but unequal for mildly 
handicapped students* The compliance of the AIU with the new 
law required such radical changes in serving students that f .ner e 
was no attempt to meet the 10/1/77 implementation deadline* 
i . 

AIU officials were concerned about financial issues; that 
money tied; to the act would be meager the first couple of yefcrs* 
and that implementation of the act would be financially 
disastrous* Instead of continuing to place handicapped students 
in special centers, officiate would have to fit? more students 
into schools wit* limited space that were experiencing their own 
budget difficulties* Officials were also concerned with the 
amount of paperwork required to begin mains t reaming programs; 
Under the provisions of the Act, every student requiring special 
education has to have an Individual Education Plan completed, 
which entails a parent-teacher conference. For the AIU, this 
entailed ;35.000 IEPs and conferences being completed before 
raa ins t reaming could begin. In the end, the AIU established 15 
mains t reaming classes in six school districts in 1979* while also 
retaining the center concept* 
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Studev-ts — jr h the Local Syg^ 



The first step in understanding the local situation in 
regards to mentally retarded students in the school systems was 
to gain an appreciation of its scope. This involved 

understanding the number of students involved. A chronic problem 
was discovered in thie process. Reliable daXa of this nature was 
more difficult to obtain then might be predicted - numbers tended 
to differ according to their source, with different agencies 
producing different numbers for the same set of students. It was 
decided to use the statistics supplied by the Division of Child 
Accounting and Subsidy Research* Bureau of Basic Education Fiscal 
Accounting, Department of Education, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. This Division has a tracking system devised to 
comply with the tables required in the new Federal Report. It 
was begun in the school year 198 1-8 2 ^ when it was subcontracted 
but to ah IU. It was changed in the F&ll of f 85 when it was 
brought into the Department of Education. For the current school 
year, 1985-86, then, detailed information is available on special 
education students, supplied by each IU to the State. 
Unfortunately., the data prior to this year is not accessible, so 
that other sources were used to indicate trend? in numbers over 
the past few years. Also, number of school completers and 
dropouts is hot available from the current system, although they 
should be available at the end of this school year, as students 
are tracked for the months of June and July. 



The Pittsburgh Public School System: The Division of 
Finance and Statistics, Section on Statistics and Child 
Accounting of the Pittsburgh Public Schools provided the count of 
mentally retarded students, in the y ea r s 1 Z 7 9- 1 980 to 1984-1985 
presented in Table 1 below. Statistics for the current school 



TABLE I : 



Menta l ly Retarded in C ^ty — Schools 



Year 



EMR- 



TMR 



1979- 80 

1 980- 8 1 
1 98 1-82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1 984- 85 

1 985- 86 



154 1 
1468 
1129 
1237 
9 18 
894 
939 



207 
228 
177 
1 90 
182 
159 
1 68 



77 
81 

46 
58 
56 
53 
63 



1825 
1777 
1352 
1485 
1 156 
1 106 
1 170 
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year, 1985-1986 cone from the Division of Child Accounting as 
described above* It will be noticed that there was a general 
decline in all three MR groups - EM5C ', TMR , SPMR - over this five 
year period* It should be pointed out that these figures do not 
iacliid* the approximately 45 students at Pioneer School for th*s 
physically handicapped wl:o are also mentally retarded. These 
students are not included in any statistics on the mentally 
retarded, es they attend the center for the physically 
handicapped and their primary classification is therefore 
considered to be physically handicapped. 

As our focus is or: the transition from school to adv.). t life, 
we were Bpeciticaiiy interested tn the number of older students 
in the system. Statistics from the Division of Child Accounting 
are brulcen down by exceptionality (type of handicap) and age. 
Numbers of MR in the Pittsburgh Public Schools on December I, 
1985 are presented in table 2 next page. The majority, 80%, of 
all students are EMR, with 14% TMR and 5% SPMR. There is a total 
of 273 MR students aged 18-21 in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
(23% of MR students are aged 18-21.) Of this age group, 71% are 
EMR, 22% are TMR and 8% are SPMR. 

There had been interest in exploring the racial composition 
of the mentally retarded in the city schools. It had bean 
observed that Blacks were disproportionately represented among 
mentally retarded students. Figures we obtained from she 
Division for Exceptional Children, Pittsburgh School System would 
indicate that to be true. According to figures for the current 
year, 52% of all children in Pittsburgh schools are Black. In 
contrast, 66% of mentally retarded children in Pittsburgh schools 
are Black, If we focus on grades 9-12^ of primary interest to 
this study , we find the disparity is greater. Although 46% of 
all school, students in those grades are Black, 67% of MR students 
are Black. The disparity is greater for EMR students, of whom 
75% are Black in grades 9-12. TMR are 46% Black in those grades, 
SPMR 36% Black. It has been suggested that the increased 
disparity for EMR students may be due to the fact that mild 
retardation is often of partially environmental origin; more 
severe handicaps tend to be gene t i ca 1 1 y- bas ea • 

Three relationships were tested for significance using chi 
square: the % Black EMR students in grades 9-12, the % of Black 
MR students in grades K-12, and the % of Black EMR students in 
graces R--12. Each of these were found to be significant at the 
.0000 level. These findings should be regarded with som* care, 
however, as the data supplied by the Division for Exceptional 
Children varies greatly from that obtained from other sources. 
Therefore i conclusions based on these data must be viewed with 
some caution. 
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TABLE 2: 

MR ENROLLMENTS : 
SCHOOL YifAR 1965-1986 



IU2 

Exceptionality 



Age 


EMR 


TMR 


SPM 


TOTAi. 


4-5 


14 


6 


2 


22 


6-11 


225 


42 


21 


288 


12-17 


507 


61 


19 


587 


18-21 


193 [71%) 


59 (22%) 


21 (8%) 


273 vlO 


TOTAL 


939 (80%) 


168 (14%) 


62 (b%) 


1170 (99 



103 

Exceptionality 





EMR 


TMR 


SPMR 


TOTAL 


1-5 


47 


11 


3 


61 


6-11 


467 


76 


38 


581 


12-17 


981 


141 


59 


1181 


18-21 


314 (66%) 


121 (25%) 


43 (9%) 


478 (10( 


TOTAL 


1809 (79%) 


349 (15%) 


143 (6%) 


2301 (10( 
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Allegheny County Schcols:. The state tracking 8 ><»tem hearts 
the MR enrollments for IU3 on December I, 1985 as indicated in 
Table 2 10. 

As can be seen, there is a total of 2301 MR jerved I>y the 
in the _ carrent school year* The breakdown into degree of 
8ever * tv _ nan ?M c *P__ i:S v efy similar to that of the city schools 
with 79% 3MRi 15% TMR and 6% SPMR. Again, that breakdown differs 
slightly for the 478 18-21 year bids served by the AIU. of these 
students, 66% are EMR, 25% are TMR and 9% are 3-rMR. 

**_we look at £he distribution of EMR and TMR students 

served by the IU, and served in local school districts, we find 
that the center concept its still very strong in the AIU. Table 
3, next page, presents this data. Two-thirds of EMR students and 
95?. of TMR students attend AI*J special education centers, as do 
all SPMR studenta. Cor those EMR students aged 18-21, the 
percent served by the AIU center system is ?,n even greater 72%. 

The determination of where studentn attend school, whether 
in a center cr a ^^ai school district ts made <n accordance with 
parental wishes, and recommendations of professionals, in 
particular the district liaison person who is usually a 
psychologist* It may be the case that the students presently in 
their late teens, who started school before mainst reaming was it? 
effect, tended to remain in the centers to which they had become 
accustomed* A change in this trend had been described to us as 
occurring In the past 4-5 years; when a child *s first 
icicntil led as handicapped a strong effort to naindtream him of 
her has been noted, especially for young educ xble students* The 
statistics, however, indicate only a slightly smaller percent of 
6-11 year -old EMRs than 18-21 year old EMRs being served by 
centers; 65% vrs^ 72%. The very youngest children in the AIU 
system, up to five years old, are found at centers at the rate of 
89%. thin, however, likely reflects the absence of ^re-school 
programs in local school districts. 

Not appearing in the statistics are an additional 76 
studewts who attend St. Anthony School for Exceptional Children, 
the only parochial school serving MR students in Allegheny 
County. Som-a of these are daj', and some residential, students. 
Twenty-six of these studenta are aged 18-2i> the remainder are 
6-17. A small number of St. Anthony students are described as 
coming from outside the County. 



TABbE 3: 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. IN IU CENTERS 
AND LOCAL SCHOQL DISTRICTS - 1U3 
SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1986 



rtt>E 





1-5 


6-11 


12-17 


18-2T 


i "! 

j to L&l 


EMS: lU 


42 (89%*) 


305 (65%) 


639 fSSS!* 


?9K 17?%) 




Dist. 


S (11%*) 


162 (35%) 


34? (35%) 


39 (28%) 


598 (33%) ! 


TOTAL 


47 


467 


981 






JMR: IU 


11 ;iOO%) 


71 (93%) 


134 (95%) 


l 

115 (95%) 


331 (95%) 


Dist. 


0 


5 (7%) 


7 (5%) 


6 (5%) 


18 (5%) 


TOTAL 


11 


76 


141 


121 


349 


SPMR: IU** 


3 (100%) 


38 (100%) 


59 (109%) 


43 (100%) 


143 (100%) 


"OTAL: IU 


56 (92%) 


414 (71%) 


832 (70%) 


383 (80%) 


1685 (73%) 


Dist. 


5 (8%) 


167 (29%) 


349 (30%) 


95 (20%) 


616 (27%) 


;rand total 


61 


581 


1181 


478 


2301 



All percentages add up to 100% 
All SPMR attend IU Special Education Centers 
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II. Mentally Retarded Students Exiting the School 
c Systems of Allegheny County 

There are basically three ways that mentally retarded 
ttudenl s leave the school e y .** £ e» : . Thsy ma y drop-out of the 
system, they may graduate, cr they may receive a certificate of 
completion at age 21. EMR students tend to drop-out or graduate, 
and f'.'iw are found in the aysc^m past age 18. The more severely 
disabled student*, the TMR and SPMR youngsters, tend to remain in 
school, until age 21, at which time they receive a certificate. 

Information on number of students leaving the system each 
year are, again, difficult to obtain. Intermediate units were 
hot required fc'J report ;his to the state until July, 1985^ so 
tfnt the jjraiuate count foi any previous school year's e nd - in 
June ig not available. However, we do have some information on 
h.mber of graduates, which will be presented below. 

^l^frbwR^ School System 

The Division for Exceptional Children keeps a record of 
special education students leaving the system. They list the 
following numbers of EMR graduates and dropouts for 1981 to 1985. 
This data is presented in Table 4, next page. A few TMR s who 
were ma inn t reamed students may also be included in the figures. 
The ages et which EMR students dropped but are also given, in 
Table 5, next page. It can be seen that seventeen tends to be 
the most frequent age at which EMR students drop out. 

Placement of EMR School Leavers: The Division of 
Exceptional Children* Pittsburgh Public Schools gathers 
information on the placement of EMR graduates and drop-outs after- 
leaving school. They also do a 6 -month follow-up on graduates to 
determine placement at that time. We were able to compile the 
placement and follow-up information presented in Tables 6 and 7, 
pag e 15. 

tlie data in Table 6 indicate, the recommended placement 
for EMR after high school is most likely to be further training, 
followed by jobs and then vocational evaluation. It should be 
noted that these are recommendations of the counselors arid ;do not 
indicate that placement was actually achieved. it may be seen 
cha ? _ 6 _ m ° nchs later many fewer are in further training. This may 
be ^ ecau8e training has been completed , or that, because of 
waiting lists or failure to be contacted, training was never 
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TABLE 4: 



tat es of 



EMR 



H^f Total 



■P-4-fe~t~B-lHi-r-^ h Schools 


Dropou t s 




S e4i oo4— ^omp^l^e ters 


Year - 






Total 




1981 


101 


82 


183 


45% 


1982 


98 


61 


1 59 


38 


1983 


81 


51 


132 


39 


1984 


70 


44 


1 5 8 


38 


1985 


67 


29 


96 


30 



TABLE 5: 



Age Di stribution of EMR Dropouts -— P4ttgbur gtv ^ehools 



— 


1 5 


1 6 


1 7 


18 


1 9 


20 


Total 


L981 


5 


1 2 


37 


12 


9 


7 


82 


L982 


1 


10 


23 


1 4 


2 


0 


72 


L983 


1 


2 


1 7 


id 


7 


1 


64 


L984 


0 


5 


1 1 


1 5 


1 1 


1 


45 


1985 


1 


i 


1 5 


9 


3 


0 


29 



:otal 



30 103 



60 



32 



fOTE : 



Ages are missing for some 
dropouts as follows: 

1982 - missing 11 ( 15%) 

1983 - missing 13 ( 20%) 

1984 - missing 1 (.02%) 
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TABLE 6: 



PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION FOR EMR GRADUATES - -PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 





JOB 


1 VOCATIONAL 
EVALUATION 


FURTHER 
TRAINING 


MILITARY 


OTHER 


NONE 


CR* 


TOTAl 


PLACEMENT 
1981-82 


29 


8 


43 


6 


3 


9 




98 


FOLLOW-UP 


25 


8 


29 


2 


5 


12 


17 


98 


PLACEMENT 
1982-83 


12 


24 


29 


6 


4 


6 




81 


FOLLOW-UP 


12 


15 


17 


3 


5 


17 


18 


87 


PLACEMENT 


7 


10 


33 


i 


2 


17 




70 








TABLE 


7: 












PLACEMENT INFORMATION 


for emr Dropouts - 


PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOLS 








JOB 


VOCATIONAL 
EVALUATION 


FURTHER 
TRAINING 


MILITARY 


OTHER 


NONE 




CR* TOTAL 


980-81 


8 


5 


20 


1 


21 


26 (32%) 




1 82 


PLACEMENT 
981-82 


7 


4 


16 


0 


12 


20 (33%) 




2 61 


LACEMENT 
982-83 


I 


2 


15 


0 


10 


21 (41%) 




2 51 


LA CEMENT 
983-84 


3 


3 


13 


0 


1 


23 (53%) 




0 43 


LACEMENT 
984-85 


2 


4 


6 


0 


5 


12 (44%) 




0 27 



COULDN'T REACH 
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begun. Comments on these sheets indicate that the latter is 
often the case; i.e. "never called back from X; agency"; The 
hlimber of students with no placement was considerable after six 
months, as was the number that couldn't be reached. About ha lif 
of the students that had been placed in the military were no 
longer in that placement at 6 months. 



The data in Table 7 indicate that dropouts are most likely 
to have ho placement after school. They are next most likely to 
be placed in further training. As follow-up is not done for 
dropouts, it is not possible to know if training was achieved, 
nor any other details on actual placement. 

TMR and SPMR completers : The number of Conroy School 
completers is also available for the years 1982, 1983 and 1985. 
These represent the TMR and SPMR students; Placement and 
follow-up information is also available on Conroy completers, as 
presented in Table 8, next page. 



TMR and SPMR School Completers - Conroy School 

198 2 2 6 

1983 26 
1985 24 



As may be seen, placement in Therapeutic Activity Centers 
(TACs)^ the lowest level activity, is the most frequently 
recommended destination for these students. Of the latest class, 
that of 1985, a full 75% were recommended for placement in TACs. 
In previous years, however, there does appear also to be a fair 
number placed in higher level situations, i.e. sheltered 
workshops and Work Activity Centers (WACs). 

The Allegheny Intermediate Unit 

It was very difficult to obtain information on the number of 
MR students of different categories leaving the AIU system. This 
information does not appear to have been collected systematically 
at any time. We were fortunate to have been able to make use of 
data collected in the development of the sampling frame for the 
recent follow-up study done by the AIU (Toxey and Fox, 1986)* 
This data listed MR graduates from the 7 AIU special education 
centers (reduced to 6 after the 1985 closing of one center) for 
the years 1980, 1982 and 1984. These included EMR, TMR and SPMR 
youth. This data is considered approximate* Also, it does not 
include dropouts and students mainstreamed in local school 
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TABLE 8: 



CONROY EDUCATION CENTER GRADUATES: PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 



ERIC 



Compensated Vocational Sheltered 

Employment Training TAG WAC Employment Nothing TOTAL 



ft? ClY-t\r\ o 

/86 
/83 



2 
0 



0 
1 



15 I 

7 0 



8 
6 



0 
li 



26 
25 



8-5 ^5r ad s 

/83 

/84 



10 7 
it II 



6 
1 



1 
2 



26 
27 



B5 Grade 
/85 



18 



24 
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districts. We do know, however^ from this same data source, that 
40 youngsters graduated from district school systems in 1985. 



TABLE 9 



MR Grad uates 



1982 and— L^l84 



80 



82 



84 



EMR 
TMR 
SPMR 



1 1 3 
22 
8 



71 
44 
3 



57 
46 
5 



TOTAL 



143 



118 



108 



A more detailed table, specifying the number of school 
completers from each center in each year is included in Appendix 
A. It can be seen from that table that SPMR graduates are almost 
exclusively in 2 centers, Eastern Area and, especially Western 
Hills. 

Another source of data, the state tracking system, when 
contacted in late 1985, approximated the number of MR students 
graduating or receiving a certificate of completion from the AIU 
in June, 1985 as: EMR 75, TMR 10, SPMR 6. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that the number of graduates 
from the county iUs is not great - in 1985, the state estimates 
91 students exited each of the County IU's. This, however, does 
not include dropouts, which we know for the city system is about 
30. The magnitude of the task of planning for MR school leavers 
is, then, not enormous. The extent of the task appears limited 
and should not be impossible. 
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Ill . Follow-aj) on Mentally Re £ er d4&d^--¥o4i-t4i 
Who Have Left School 



There has been some interest around the country in providing 
follow-up on handicapped youngsters who have left school and 
begun their adult life. A number of studies are in evidence 
which attempt to determine the status of such youngsters years 
after they leave the system; An especial interest is in the 
vocational placement of these individuals; whether they are in 
training or working once they leave school; A number of aspects 
of such studies have become evident; First, has been the 
typically low response rates. Problems hsve been experienced in, 
first of all, locating former students and second, receiving a 
response for those who are located; Because, typically, attempts 
are to reach students who have not been consistently followed, 
but rather, have left the system years previously and are sought 
from information on school records, response rates have been low. 
Also, the direction of the bias in response rates is hot known • 
That is, a case could be made that it is the more successful 
individuals who are more easily located and are apt to respond. 
The opposite reasoning is however, also, intuitively appealing - 
that it is the individual who would like some assistance who 
responds. These studies, then, as a group have to be considered 
with some care, as the unr e pr e s en t a t i vene s s of samples make 
conclusions tentative. 



There are a number of reasons for carrying out such studies. 
First, they provide a means of feedback on the programs offered 
in school. Should programs be geared toward preparing young 
adults for adult life, the status of graduates helps to reflect 
back oh their effectiveness; This is perhaps most directly true 
in respect to vocational programs; Should most of the graduates 
of vocational programs be unemployed five years after graduation, 
the possibility of modifying those programs should arise. 
Second, they fulfill a need for accountability, Co determine the 
status of each individual student who has left the system. 



Recently, each of the local intermediate units has completed 
such studies. To enable these studies to be put into 
perspective, we will discuss three studies completed previously 
in the U.S. 
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Studies at Other Locales 



Washington State: A recent study in the state of Washington 
(Edgar et al* 1985), followed 1176 former special education 
students who left the school system daring the period 1976 to 
1984. A cohort of 220 students from the classes of 1983 and 1984 
were followed extensively. _*_8 roQ P of 61 nonhandi capped students 
were also followed. The overall response rate was 47%. Students 
vere grouped according to handicapping condition; It was found 
that 43% <65/150) of mild MR individuals were working, as were 
39% (65/166) of the severely disabled, a category which included 
a variety of handicaps including severe MR. The definition of 
work included sheltered workshops; 65% of the nonhand i capped 
were working. It was also found that 49% (69/150) of the mild 
MR* and 52% (81/166) of the severely disabled, had no activity. 
Only 6% (4/62) of the nonhand i capped were found to have no 
act ivi t y • 



Seventy percent of both the mildly mentally retarded and the 
severely handicapped lived with their families. 58% of the 
nonhandicapped also lived with their families; 

University of Vermont: A study carried out at the 
University of Vermont followed 243 MR youngsters who exited high 
school between 1981 and 1983 (Hasazi et al, 1985); All EMR and 
TMR youths who graduated or left Vermont school districts in 
those years were included as part of the population to be 
studied. Information gathering included review of school records 
and telephone interviews. 243 youth were interviewed; Response 
rate is hot indicated. Of these, 150 had graduated, 42 had left 
the system after age 18 and 50 had dropped out before age 18. 
209 were classified EMR * 25 TMR and 9 were unspecified. There 
were 145 men in the study sample, and 95 women. 

It was found that 46% of the sample were in paid jobs, a 
category which included nonsubs id i zed jobs (often referred to as 
competitive employment), subsidized jobs and sheltered jobs; Of 
the employed, however, 93% were in nonsubs idi zed jobs. Only 21% 
of those in paid jobs were employed full-time. The researchers 
found that whether an individual graduated or dropped-out was not 
related to employment status . They suggest a difference in 
employment status according to sex; and degree of disability: 56% 
6 f_ the men were in paid jobs, as compared with 23% of the women; 
47% of the EMR and only 14% OF TMR . Eighty two percent of the 
aarap 1 e was found to reside with parents or guardians; The 
majority of individuals were found to have had no contact wi*:h 
job related service agencies. 
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St. Louis County, Missouri: The third study which can 
provide some background perspective to the local investigations 
was carried out in St. Louis county, Missouri (Grain; 1980); 130 
EM ^ 8*»<Tuates were randomly selected from the classes of 1962; 
•65; , 68, '71, '741 and f 77; 25 were selected from each class. 
The authors report that 68% were in the labor force. Of these 
individual s , 92 . 1 % were employed and 7.9% unemployed. If we 
reorganize their categories so as to enhance their comparison 
with other studies, we find that 78% were either employed, in 
further training or in a sheltered workshop. 

The Pittsburgh School System (IU 2) Study: The Division for 
Exceptional Children mounted a project whose purposes were to 
provide follow up and placement services to handicapped persons 
who were former students. The school population for this project 

those students that were enrolled as 9th graders during the 
1978-1979 school year. As the study was done in 1985, this would 
represent 6 years after 9th grade when all individuals would be 
expected to have left the school system, either as graduate? , 
drop-outs or those receiving a certificate of completion at age 
21. One of the two groups chosen was EMR, of whom there were 335 
9th graders in that year. A 2*0% random sample, 65 persons, were 
selected for the study sample. These EMR youngsters were 
mainstreamed students, attending regular schools. 

This study experienced the difficulty in locating the 
selected sample that might be expected after 6 years of no 
contact. Of the 65 individuals, 21 (33%) could not be located, 
and 11 (17%) were found to have moved out of the city, or to be 
incarcerated or institutionalized, and so were not interviewed. 
The 33 (51;?) that were located were interviewed and formed the 
final study sample. It is clear that the small final sample, and 
the return rate, limit the utility of the findings. As it is not 
known whether the 33 individuals who form the basis of the study 
findings are representative of the group as a whole, or rather 
indicate a bias in some way, outcomes of the study can perhaps be 
best thought of as suggestive. 

There were 23 men* and 10 women in the final sample. 
Sixteen of the sample individuals had graduated from high school 
(48%), 14 had dropped out of school (42%), and 3 had originally 
been drop-outs but had gone on to earn G.E.D.'s. (It is of 
interest to compare this to a similar sample of non-handicapped 
9th graders from the 1978-1979 school year who were also studied. 
The drop-out rate for this non-handicapped group was 33%.) 
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The races of employ men E for this study can be explored to 
allow comparison with other studies. Teh individuals were found 
to be employed, 2 in training and one in a sheltered workshop . 
One vas still in school* Thus, 39% (13/33) were found to be in a 
worV- related activity , fcrid 58% (19/33) had no activity, Ten out 
of 23 males (43%) were found to be working, 3 but of 10 (30%) 
females, a difference found not to be significant. (The small 
numbers make it unlikely that anything but an extremely strong 
relationship would be shown to be significant through chi square 
testing;) If we examine the relationship between work status and 
graduation frora/dfop-out status, ve find that 53% of those who 
had a high school diploma (had graduated or earned G«E.D.'s) were 
working or in training, contrasted with 21% of the drop-outs. 
When the relationship between graduate and work status level was 
tested with chi square analysis, it was found to be significant 
at the .06 level which, although generally not accepted as 
significant, approaches the generally accepted .05 level. It is, 
therefore, a potentially fruitful area for further exploration. 

Only one woman in the sample was married and no men. Five 
of the ten women had at least one child as did 6 of the 23 (26%) 
men. An Interesting relationship emerged between work status and 
whether or not an individual had children, especially for the 
men. It transpired that none "of the 6 men who had children were 
working, and only one of the women with children was working, 
making a work rate of individuals with children of 1/11 or 9%; 
Of the 22 individuals with no children, 12 (54%) were working; 
This relationship was found to be significant at the .01 level, 
when tested by chi square analysis. 



Eighteen (54%) of the 33 sample subjects lived with their 
mothers, an additional 5 individuals lived with their fathers, 
both parents or a guardian, making a total of 70% who lived with 
parent or tguardian. The remaining 10 individuals (30%? lived 
either with a friend (7 people) or alone (3 people). 

It would be difficult to say that these findings represent 
successful outcomes for mentally retarded school leavers. If we 
look somewhat closer at the job patterns of these individuals, it 
becomes clear that few would be identified as having established 
long-term, meaningful careers. Of the 7 women who are not 
working, a closer look indicates that for most, work has not been 
a part of their lives for a long time, if ever; Three have never 
worked, one h-ss had only summer jobs, and 2 haven't worked for 
2-2 1/2 years. The work histolry of one woman is uncleav. Of the 
3 women working, perhaps one can be considered a meaningful 
success, having worked for a year and a half as an administrative 
assistant. The other two working women work at fast-food 
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restaurants, one for only 6 months, the other unspecified. The 
situation is similar for the men. bf the 13 not in work or 
training, 2 have never worked, 5 haven't worked for 2-3 years, 2 
haven't worked for a year, 2 for three months or less and for 2 
unknown. It is clear that, as a group, tiiey have not established 
themselves in work careers. Of the 8 workers, half have worked 
at their jobs for 6 months or less, 1 "on and off" for 3 years, 2 
unclear, and the most established a job, one individual, for 2 

years.. The work histories of most of irhe men, thus, appear quite 
unimpressive - if they haven't worked, they tend not to hav$ 
worked regularly for a considerable time. If they are working at 
present | they tend not to have a long history at the job. Again, 
it must be kept in mind that the representativeness of this 
sample is unknown. It may be that a higher percent of those not 
located are working. However, the work record for those 
individuals who were interviewed in this study is of concern; 
There appears little evidence of successful careers having bean 
established by the MR individuals followed in this research. 



Th« Allegheny County (AIU) Study: In 1985, a follow-up study 
was conducted on youth that had completed their educations at one 
of the saveri AIU Special Education Ceaters in 1980, 1982, and 
1984 (Toxey arid Fox, 1986). All students who terminated their 
education through receipt of a diploma, or a certificate of 
attendance or reaching the naxinum age, comprised the target 
population. If we focus oh the mentally retarded students so 
identified, we firid that 241 EMK , 112 TM* and 16 SPMR completed 
their education in those years. The fin 1 sample, which includes 
those former studer.es who were able to be located and whose 
parents or guardians returned a mailed questionnaire, was 72 
EMR* 57 and 7 SPMR. The response rate thus was 30% for EMR, 

51% for THR. 44% for SPMR , arid 37% for all MR. The discussion of 
the situation of SPMR youth was limited by their small number. 
The response rate varied among the different cohorts of MR 
4 Dividual s who left the school system. ^nly 29% of those in the 
1980/8 1 group responded, 42% of the 1982/83 group, and 41% of the 
1984/85 group. 

The researchers were exploring the communi t y adjustment of 
these former students. In a conception somewhat broader than 
other researchers who tend to focus on employment status, they 
adopted a model that considered this as having 3 aspects: 
vocational participation, quality of residential environment^ and 
adequacy of social arid interpersonal network. In terms of 
vocational placement, defined as regular participation in a TAC % 
WAC , sheltered workshop or current employment, they found 62ii% 
of TMR youth and C7.6 % of EMR, to have placements * A difference 
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appears apparent in the type of placements achieved by the two 
groups of MR, nowev * r *_ '-he more impaired TMR youth are almost 
exclusively to be found in supported; noncompetitive settings, 
involving leers than minimum wage. Of the working EMR youth, 2/3 
are in nonsupported, competitive settings, 2/3 are working 
full-time and the same pro port ion are earning at least minimum 
wage. It was also noted that aIuob: 1/3 of the TMR and 14% of 
the EMR, youth have never had a vocational placement. 



In terms of reside it -V nl placement, it was found that most 
TMR (79%) and EMR (83%* youth live with their parents. 16% of 
TMR live in group homec* or institutions and only 5% alone or with 
spouse and children. Tniy 3% of EMR live in group homes or 
institutions; 14% live alone, with friends, or with spouse an*l 
children. The lower percentage of SPMR living with parents, 43%, 
ca;i be explained by the 67% ilvin^ tn group home or Institutions. 
As indicated in the summary and conclusions section of the 
report i tSe researchers appear to regard those Individual s who 
have "made the transition out of their parent • « home and into 
more independent living situations" as having "successful" 
p 1 acemen ts • 



Social integration was explore \ by asking lesp^ndent parents 
to indicate how frequently their handicapped child participated 
in a variety of social activities: religious services, 
movies/concert .3 , parties, attendance at sporting events, group 
sports and clubs. Three components of social 

integration/isolation were considered: the number of activities 
in which a youth participated, the frequency of participation in 
each activity and an overall cumulative index of social 
integration based on ail oix activities. 

it was found that most of tne youths participate in at least 
one of the listed activities; OIl3t y *% of TMR and 3% of EMR never 
participate in any of the activities. The constructed index of 
social integration/isolation revealed a significant difference In 
the participation rates of working and nonvorking EMR yoaih. 
Youth with placements are more socially active; youth without 
placements tend to be more isolated, A similar, although not 
statistically significant relationship between having a placement 
and degree of social activity, was found for TMR youth. 

The researchers conclude: 

Approximately two-thirds of both EMR and TMR youth have 
vocational p 1 acemen t s and are regularly engaged in 
social activities. Few of the youth have also made the 
transition out of their parents home and into more 
independent living situations. There exist significant 
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numbers (iO% of those surveyed) of EMR and TMR youth 
that do not have a vocational placement, ar;: Socially 
isolated and are still living with their paience. 
(ibid) 



Based on the information gathered ovi community integration 
as they conceptualized it, th«: rescarche; j conclude that "only 12 
percent of youth surveyed have obtained successful community 
adjustment through transition" at, defined by their three-pronged 
model (ibid). If must be realized however, that the AIU 
researcher's broader definition of communi ty adaptation make 
their results appear perhaps more severe than a comparison with 
other studies would indicate. The 2/3 of EMR and TMR youth that 
were found to have had vocational placements compares quite 
favorably with the rates found for other studies; Only the 
Missouri study with 78% of the EMR sample found to be employed or 
in training achieved a better placement rate* The nemesis 
appears to be residential placement » with no study indicating a 
significant number of MR individuals living independently* 

A number of additional findings were also noted wh ? ch 
related to vocational services used after school completion. 
Although almost ill TMR youth and many EMR youth are eligible for 
vocational evaluation services through OVR and MH / MR t only half 
of TMR youth and 38% of EMR youth utilized these services. TMR 
are most likely to receive services through MH/MR , EMR through 
OVR. It is pointed out that "available services are not utilised 
by. mbr<5 than half of the eligible youth leaving AIU centers" 
(ibid). 

Fewer youth were found to have received post secondary 
vocational training than have received vocational evaluation* 
Only 31% of TMR and 37% of EMR received such training. 
Typically* TMF individuals attended PARC-Way Industries and EMR, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Center (VRC) for vocational training. 
A relationship between use of services and current vocational 
placement was also noted. Although the significance level of 
this relationship was not reported, it was pointed sat that youth 
that do not now have a vocational placement are less likely to 
have used services available from local public and private 
agencies: "More than half of the EMR and TMR currently not 
working have not used agency services. lit addition, youth with 
placements are also much wore likely than youth without 
placements to have received services from 2;->r more agencies." 
Toxey and Fox conclude that , "thi6 suggests that vocational 
placements can be positively influenced by agency involvement and 
individual perseverance "(ibid). 
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The research further explored factors influencing you Eh 
vocational placements. It was found that "Although only half of 
the TMR youth in the study received vocational evaluation from an 
outside agency, the group that did receive it io much more likely 
to have a vocational placement than those who did not receive 
evaluation ( p- . 00 1 ) M ( i b id ) . It was not demonstrated that the TMR 
youth ' s enrol linen t in various program** while in sfchooJ had" an 
impact bh current placement • Looking at parental involvement, 
measured by membership in an advocacy group, from this viewpoint 
led the researchers to conclude that TMR youth whose parents were 
active while they were in school are more likely to have a 
current vocational placement than are youth with nontnvolved 
parents <p*.05). A similar, although nonsignificant relationship 
was noted between current parental involvement and and vocational 
placement of TMR youth. 

Also for EMR youth, it was found that those who received 
vocational evaluation were more likely to be working than those 
who did not. Significance testing is not reported for this 
relationship. The same relationship of vocational placement with 
vocational training is asserted, although, again significance 
testing is not reported. Parental involvement is noted to be 
"positively, Although not significantly related to EMR youths 
current emplbymen t " ( i bid ) . Interestingly, EMR you:::h were found 
to be much more likely to be in a supported setting if their 
parents were involved (6 out of 8 youth working were in a 
supported setting), than if they were not involved (9 out of 35 
youth working were in a supported setting) (p <.05). 

The researchers conclude that many handicapped youth leave 
the educational system unprepared to make a successful transition 
and that the service delivery system is unable to fulfill all 
tnoir needs. They note that there are not enough positions 
available in TACs, WACs and sheltered workshops to meet the 
needs, arid* that there is a service gap in respect to youth that 
do not qualify for services froir OVR or MH/MR. 
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IV* Transitional /Vocational -S-ejwl-c-ea Wi t h 



the School Sy sterna 



Transition services for handicapped youngsters at the high 
school l«vel are aimed at preparing the students to successfully 
bridge the gap between school and adult life* Typically such 
services entail vocat tonal assessment and training, counseling, 
and work experience. Depending on the level of disability they 
might also involve mobility training, work preparation training, 
and sheltered workshop experience. The Carl Perkins Act ( P . TL . 
98-524) makes provision for handicapped students enrolled in 
vocational education to receive a number of these services; 
Under this Act, every handicapped student enrolled in vocational 
education must be given a vocational assessment. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Education details the Implementation 
of this act (Pennsylvania Department of Education), According to 
the PDE, the purpose of the mandated vocational assessment is to 
insure proper vocational placement* understand the student's 
heeds and abilities in order to help htm successfully complete 
the vocational program, identify appropriate teaching techniques 
and supplemental support services, identify realistic goals for 
vocational skills, provide the student with appropriate 
vocational information and feedback concerning abilities In order 
to implement a proper transitional plan and suggest appropriate 
Job placement. Section 204c requires that special learning 
facilitators serve students in vocational programs. Guidance 
counseling and career development activities jre to be conducted 
by professionally trained counselors associated with the 
provision of special services. Counselors are required to adapt 
the curriculum, instruction, equipment and facilities to the 
heeds of the student. Furthermore, according to P.t. 98-524, all 
handicapped students enrolled in vocational education must 
receive special transitional counselling services. The Carl 
Perkins Act stipulates that all handicapped students be made 
aware of vocational education programs as early as possible, and 
no later than 9th grade (ibid)J 



It should be pointed out, however , that under the Act, only 
those students enrolled in vocational education are mandated to 
receive the stipulated transitional services. Those students not 
enrolled in vocational education are precluded from receiving 
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vocational assessment services funded with disadvantaged or 
handicap allocations under the Act. 

: Each of the two IO|s in Allegheny County, IU 2 arid the AIU, 

has its own system of provision of vocational arid transitional 
services. The discussion will turn to a description of each of 
these below. j 

The Pittsburgh Public Schools C IV— Z± 

Tne major provision of transition and vocational education 
services to the handicapped is through the specially-developed 
Project Liaison. According to Board of Education policy* EMR 
students receive vocational training with mainstream students 
rather than in separate training programs designed for them. TMR 
receive both academic and vocational training on a segregated 
basis at the Conroy Education Center. Thus, the responsibility 
of educating the handicapped is equally shared by the Vocational 
Education and Exceptional Children's Departments of the 
Pittsburgh School System. Project Liaison is an outgrowth of 
this partnership. It is presently in its fifteenth year. 
(Pittsburgh Public Schools, 1985) 

The Educable Mentally Retarded : The lodestone of Project 
Liaison is the placement of rehabilitation counselors in 10 city 
high schools to give vocational counseling support to EMR 
students attending integrated vocational education courses. 
According to Char les Cohen , Coordinator of the Project, (1974) 
this is achieved at three stages of a student's vocational 
development by helping the student choose and enter an 
appro? ate vocational program, by supporting him during the 
training period and by assisting him to find a job when training 
is completed. Cohen asserts that before Liaison, although EMR 1 s 
attending city high schools were eligible to take skill-centered 
vocat ionai| training courses, they did not tend to do so and if 
they did enroll they often failed miserably (ibid). 

During the 1984-3985 school year, Project Liaison consisted 
of nine vocational rehsbtlttatton counselors, with master's 
degrees in Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling, serving 10 
senior high schools. In addition, there were five vocational and 
special education teachers to give additional learning counseling 
support in schools with many mildly handicapped students in 
vocational programs. In the 1984-85 school year, 137 EMR 
students were in skill-centered vocational programs (Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 1985). 

In order to meet its goals , Project Liaison is responsible 
for three major areas of activity with the student: guidance, 
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Individualized instruction and IEP development. Placement 
counseling to help students choose appropriate vocational courses 
as well as general career and job selection is an aspect of 
counseling. Activities connected with placement counseling 
include vocational interest testing of all ninth grade EMR 
8 §?§? n ^ 8 _ an ^ vocational evaluation done by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Center (VCR). Other aspects classified under the 
rubric of guidance include placement in school related programs 
? u<:n _ as _ vocational courses and on-the- job-training (OJT) stations 
and placement in community related programs such as further 
training, vocational evaluation or referral to summer jobs and 
full-time jobs for graduating seniors and dropouts. 

Individualized instruction refers to services which directly help 
students learn material and activities in the shops. This 
includes small group counseling provided by the learning 
counselor which focuses on breaking down material into shorter, 
more understandable, units. (This appears to fulfill the 
requirement of learning facilitation of vocational courses 
mandated by P.t. 98-524.) The material can include that taught 
in the shops themselves; or academic skills that are deemed 
critical for shop success. The final responsibility of Project 
Liaison is the development of .the yearly IEP, mandated for every 
special education student by the Right to Education legislation- 
Project Liaison rehabilitation counselors are the coordinators of 
the IEP conference for most handicapped students, according to 
the report. In specifying the achievements of Project Liaison, 
the report notes that in 1971-1972, before Liaison, 372 of those 
EMR students who were eligible for skill-centered subjects 
actually signed up for those classes. In the last two years, the 
percentages have been 67 and 70, respectively (ibid). 

EMR Students who are riot able to function in an integrated 
vocational' education program receive segregated training at 
Conroy Center. Some fifteen EMR students received training at 
Conroy in the 1^84-85 school year. Many of these student s also 
took academic classes at Conroy (ibid). 

The Trainable MentnMy Retarded: In September, 1974, the 
Pittsburgh Schools opened the Conroy Education Center to provide 
a comprehensive educational program for trainable and profoundly 
retarded youngsters. The goals of the TMR vocational program 
are, according to the 1985 report, to prepare workers for 
sheltered employment and, where possible, competitive employment . 
With theue in mind , a workshop-oriented vocational training 
program is in operation at Conroy. Four teachers and eight 
assistant teachers staff the program. 

The target population for the vocational programs are 
students ages 14 through 21. Those aged 19-21 are considered 
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priority students, and work full-tine. Those 16-18 generally 
work half days. Students between 14 and 16 receive vocational 
instruction in their home rooms • Students are either in 
vocational evaluation or Vocational training -status. i 

At age 16, workers enter pre-Vocat-Aohal experience in 
activities of daily living claee , work adjustment workshop and 
mobility training. They then progress through vocational work 
experiences in 4 areas: trade and industry, business, food 
service and maintenance . Workers who display skills in 
particular areas are placed in on-the-job training sites within 
the center, such as on the school cafeteria, custodial and 
clerical staffs* The final phase of training is sheltered or 
competitive employment prior to exit froth the public schools. In 
each of the pre-vocaf tonal and vocational areas, workers are 
exposed to working conditions. When real work is hot available, 
simulated work projects are developed to allow for the 
continuation of the training process. A token economy system of 
paying workers is in place in which students are paid less than 
minimum wage. According to the report, real work contracts are 
actively solicited (ibid). 



The Allegheny Intermedi ate Unit ( AIU) 

In discussing the transitional and Vocational education 
service system in the AIU, a distinction must be made between 
students mains t reamed in local school districts and those 
attending the 6 special education centers under direct 
supervision of the AIU. The local school districts appear to 
have a great deal of autonomy, so that operations carried out 
within them are not under the jurisdiction of the AIU and may not 
even be visible to it. The systems the local school districts 
set up therefore, are of their own making. 

Ma i n s t reamed students: The MR students ma ins t r earned in 
local school districts are largely EMR plus a few TMR . It is 
noted that EMft students in the districts participate in 
vocational programs to a limited degree. Vocational training can 
be provided to district students either within their school 
district or in an area Vocational-Technical High School 
(Vo-Tech). Different school districts have more emphasis on one 
or the other system. The types of vocational courses offered 
within district schools vary. 

There are 4 Vo-techa in Allegheny County ^ each serving, a 
specific geographical area: Steel Center, Parkway West, AW 
Beattie and Forbes Road. Vo-Techs are placed according to 
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negotiations between participating school districts. A district 
may buy into a Vb-Tech along with other participating school 
districts. Students attend Vo-techi on a half-day basis, 
typically for 2 years, in the 11th and 12th grades. 

The number of handicapped students at Vo-Tech centers is! not 
great. Each center has about 1,000 students. Of these, 10-132 
are est i ma ted to be handicapped in s ome way. Of the handicapped, 
2/3 are learning disabled, and 10% are EMR , which comes out to 
about 10-13 EMR in each center. 

The slots at the Vo-Tech centers are allotted to each school 
district on a very precise basis. For example, a specific 
district might have 2 slots in an auto body program, 3 in food 
service, etc. Accordingly, it appears that assignment to 
training courses is greatly influenced by the available slots. A 
screening process reportedly does take place which takes into 
account math and reading levels, attendance records, guidance 
counselor's opinion and student's interest. In exploring how it 
is determined which training course a student would take at a 
Vo-Tech, it transpired that there is no formal assessment 
process • 

Special education counselors, called learning facilitators 
provide support for handicapped students attending Vo-Techs , as 
mandated by the Carl Perkins Act. Learning facilitators work 
with teachers and students in order to modify the curriculum to a 
level understood by the student. 

It was also pointed out that school districts can set up 
their own special education programs. if they have the money, 
they can set up classrooms without any involvement from tlws AIU. 
(In fact, , situations have reportedly arisen in which 2 special 
education ..classes are in a school, one paid for by the school 
district and one by the AIU, in which the salaries of the 
teachers vary.) 

In exploring the area of transition planning for MR 
students, it appeared that there is, at present, no systematic 
plan in force to accomplish this. The IEP* mandated by the 
Education for All Handicapped Children's Act is done by special 
education teacher:. It is largely ah unanswered question, 
whether and who does transition planning for the ma i net reamed 
students. The guidance counselor in a high school would be the 
individual who would do transitional planning, were any done. 
However, the guidance counselors are hot trained in special 
education, and often focus on college-bound students so that 
transitional planning for MR appears to be only accomplished 
should a particular counselor have contact with an MR student, 
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have especial interest in this, or be influenced by a parent's 
efforts; There is no systematic attempt to assure such planning 
be accomplished, certainly not for every student. 

Students at : the Centers: According to the Vocational • 
Program Coordinator, Exceptional Children's Program, AIU, almost 
every st-uderit in the centers is involved in vocational training. 
This does not refer to 3PMR students, who are rarely involved ? ri 
vocational training. The 6 typical areas of vocational education 
are: agriculture/grounds maintenance, business/clerical, 
distributive education - retail trade, health occupations, 
building/construction, food service, auto body /auto service. A 
center may also have home economics and industrial arts. The 
emphases in vocational training vary by center. Mbh Valley, for 
example, is considered to have an excellent vocational program. 

™ R students are typically in a Work Activities Center 
(WAC) from ages 17-21 for half a day. In WACs, work contracts 
are brought from the community and students are paid. Facilities 
are licensed by the Department of Labor. 

TMRs arid EMRs may also participate iri in-8chool work 
programs. They are student trainees, paid Sl/hbur and typically 
work when they are 17 and 18 years old. Work is typically 
custodial, in the cafeteria, as classroom aid/helper or clerical. 
Highly functioning EMRs, 17-18 years bid, may go but to work. 
There is a co-op education teacher whose major function is to 
arrange such placements. The co-op teacher and the guidance 
counselor may decide where a student should be placed. The 
classroom teacher may also make a recommendation. 

Each special education center has one guidance counselor, 
except for Sunrise and Eastern Centers, which share a counselor. 
There are 5 co-op teachers in the system. These are classroom 
teachers given the responsibility of developing community-based 
job sites; Transition planning in the special education centers 
would be done by the guidance counselors. This, however, like 
the situation with the mains t reamed students, is noted as not 
being done on a systematic basis. 
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V; Accessing the- go^t^HiRh School -Service System 



Th i? 8ec tionexp lores the bridge between the school and 
post-school worlds. We have discussed the services available to 
MR students while in school. In a later section, we will discuss 
fc ^ ose °P en t:o _ tliem af ter school. In this section we will explore 
the meeting of these two service systems - what are the 
mechanisms by which s tudent s move from school to post-school 
services? How is that transition accomplished? 

in _ f ormulatin ? Ehi8 section, a major consideration was in 
attempting to trace how the bridge between the two systems 
actually works. Accordingly, rather than being based on written 
materials (of which there appear to be few or none)! it is based 
on interviews with relevant professionals from the IUs, MK /MR 
system and OVR system. As such, differences of opinion emerged 
as to the procedures involved, which mirrored the viewpoint of 
the relevant professionals. These differences of opinion and 
interpretation will be included here. 

Tne _ AI ?_ PF esenta t * ve interviewed sees the referral process 
as one in which the guidance counselor makes the referral to the 
cat:chment _ a F? a and t0 the 0VR counselor. The situation is 
described as one in which MH/MR and OVR have a joint agreement. 
OVR is reported to have changed its system a few years ago to be 
more consistent with the MH/MR system, so that now they have the 
same catchment areas. This AIU representative felt that this 
meant that; OVR now had a better fit with the MH/MR system, but 
that its fit with the school system is worse. Whereas, 
previously, an OVR counselor Was assigned to a school, presently 
students have different OVR counselors depending upon where they 
live. According to this spokeswoman, usually the guidance 
counselor and the parent get together and agree on a course of 
action. if the parent doesn't respond, nothing happens. They 
are finding in the AIU center s , that the linkage between systems 
is not systematic and that there is a lot of variation depending 
on the SES of the parents. 

According to the MH/MR representative interviewed, the key 
decision maker as to where MR youngsters are referred after high 
school is the guidance counselors in the centers and the school 
districts for the AIU, and the Project Liaison counselors and 
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guidance counselors for IU 2; In responding to the question of 
how a student would be steered to a particular program, he 
indicated that the guidance counselor would make that decision, 
based on where there were particular openings; 

The OVR representative described the referral process as one 
in which an OVR counselor visits the special schools, centers and 
vocational centers as early in the school career of the 
youngsters as possible, at least by the time they are seniors. 
They try to approach students in their junior year. According to 
him, they identify all disabled students, working with the 
guidance counselors and school nurses to accomplish the 
identification. In a second interview, the OVR representative 
indicated that a lot depends oh the school's guidance counselor, 
who is responsible for referring the OVR counselor to students; 
The school guidance counselor identifies the students who should 
receive on-going adult support services. It used to be that OVR 
placed counselors in the school system for this purpose, but 
funding cutbacks have forced OVR to rely on the school guidance 
counselors instead. 

After the guidance counselor identifies the students, he 
requests parental permission. Once permission is granted, the 
OVR counselor talks to the students and then visits the family. 
According to the agency representative, OVR likes to talk 
directly to the family to avoid any misconceptions about the 
meeting with the student. The OVR counselor apparently may also 
make referrals to MH /MR . 

The feeling was expressed by representatives from a number 
of the systems contacted that school counselors exercised too 
great a degree of discretion as to who should enter adult 
services. Again, these counselors are not trained in special 
education, and, particularly in ma ins t reamed situations, have a 
wide variety of students with whom to deal, ranging from 
college-bound to EMR and sometimes TMR . The agency 

representatives felt that counselors do not necessarily refer all 
of the MR students who need services. Of course, any individual 
may access the system on his own, but, given the array of 
services offered by each agency, such access is often confusing. 
Many students and their narents may not be aware of services 
available nd appropriate for them. 

Effective referral of students leaving school to adult 
services requires knowledge in a number of areas: thorough 
knowledge of the student's abilities and interests, and 
understanding of his parent's motivations and wishes, as the 
parents will have to approve of, and permit any plan developed. 
The referral person also must understand the other side of the 
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equation and possess the knowledge of the systems to which he can 
refer students - the qualifications necessary, the funding 
mechanisms involved, the type of training offered - what they 
require in terms of ability arid skill level, the training areas 
open, etc. For ah effective referral, the referring individual 
must also have the willingness to gain this kind" of comprehension 
of systems arid people and the time to do so, plus perhaps the 
somewhat greater patience and understanding necessary when 
dealing with mentally retarded individuals and their parents. 
(Add to that that the present researchers have spent considerable 
time trying to Understand the adult services available, and even 
with access to spoke speople from each system, have expert ehced 
considerable difficulty in understanding the systems - the 
requirements of each, the funding involved, who is appropriate 
for what system. Giveri the paucity of written materials 
detailing these systems, the difficulty of guidance counselors 
and even more, parents, thoroughly understanding the options open 
to a particular youngster becomes clear.) 

The two major systems open for services to MR youth once 
they finish school are the MH/MR syst em arid the O V R system. The 
MH/MR system cannot include anyone with an IQ over 69. OVR is 
interested only in those individuals who they feel can make 
progress toward becoming employed. In order for a student to be 
referred to one of these systems, someone - guidance counselor, 
parent, himself - must feel he is appropriate for it. In order 
to become part of brie of these systems, his parent must give 
permission and the system must accept him, by having an 
appropriate opening and feeling that tie meets their guidelines 
for acceptance. There are clearly many possible slips, many 
points at which a student leaving the school system may fail to 
become involved With the next system. He may "fall through the 
crack" between MH/MR and OVR by having too high an IQ for brie, 
while not being considered sufficiently employable for the other. 
He may fail to be identified by the guidance counselor. He may 
have a parent who feels his appropriate role once school is 
completed is to remain at home and so tie i t her seeks referral, nor 
permits one When it is suggested by others. (Once compulsory 
schooling is over, nothing is mandatory — involvement in further 
services is purely at the discretion of student arid parent. ) The 
student himself may be so turned off by school, or otherwise 
uninterested, that he does not seek any further involvement with 
the service system, arid resists it if it is suggested. Or, he 
may be referred to a service system arid be refused by it, or, if 
accepted by it, face years-long waiting lists that effectively 
shut him but of the system. 

Before we go on to describe the services available after 
school, we must realize that the link between the two systems is 
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such that ftti undetermined number of students are likely never to 
become engaged in next systems. This is a point where 
strengthening is likely to be needed, as well as improvements in 
both the school and post-school systems* As we: will see, some 
new efforts directed towards strengthening the bridge between 
systems are being developed locally. 
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VI_« The Post-School Vocattonal Service Systems 



The two vocational service systems that serve the mentally 
retarded once they complete rompuisory schooling are the Mental 
Health/ Mental Retardation V MH/MR) system and the Office of 
Vocational Education (OVR) system* Each f*yste?s deals with those 
individuals who are identified to it in some way, meet its 
eligibility requirements, and for uhom it can find suitable 
program openings. It is not clear how many exiting students 
enter each system each year. It is clear that the two systems do 
not service ail school leavers. Some may find ;.ob placements ba 
their own, through the resources used by the general population - 
friends, want ads t etc. - or enter training thst id not 
specifically slated to the handicapped. Some likely never make 
it to a service system after leaving school. Potential reasons 
for this are numerous: they have never been Identified by an 
appropriate referral agent to an after-school system; Shey, or 
their parents have resisted such referral; they do not meet the 
eligibility requirements of either system; they contacted the 
appropriate system but received no further word from the 
appropriate caseworker; they remain for a long period on a 
waiting list to enter a program. This is a point where accurate 
statistics, presently not collected, could serve to shed light on 
this phenomenon - how many school leavers are actually served by 
the vocational service system within a year of their leaving 
school? How many never reach such systems? How many approach 
these systems but never get in? 

P roc e d ures and responsibilities 

The MH/MH'. and OVR each have specific requirements for 
eligibility and provinces of responsibility in regard to serving 
MR youngsters. Each sees its own role, and the role of the 
opposite system slightly differently. As much of this is not 
written down, but is rather indicated bv the day-to-day operation 
of the 8 ys terns, the specific role of each is open to some degree 
of interpretation. An aspect of the information gathering at 
this phase, then, was interviewing relevant spokespersons from 
eac h system. 

OVR sees itself as concerned with individuals who have the 
potential to become gainfully employed. They distinguish 
themselves from MH/MR by indicating that they deal with clients 
in a "progress" status, as opposed to their view of MH/MR as 
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dealing with clients in a "inai h tenance " s tatus . Ih order to 
qualify for OVR services, ah individual must have a handicap to 
.employment, and be fudged as having the potential to become 
gainfully employed an a result of OVR -services. 

MH/MR, bit the other hand, is seen more as a residual service 
in terms of its MR clients. It accepts everyone with an I*Q« up 
to 69. It cannot set conditions on who it will take; the school 
completers with the lowest I.Q. and skill levels would become the 
province of MH/MR, if they are involved in any service system. 
According to one observer, some parents, if their child is 
refused by OVR, will refuse to contact MH/MR because of the 
greater stigma involved . An MH/MR worker h^d a different 
perspective, feeling that if parents are initiating referral, 
they will more often call MH/MR than OVR as it is the 
organization more visible to the public. 

In exploring the interface between OVR and MH/MR, we asked 
each organization to describe the situation as they saw it. the 
OVK representative, said that "it might happen that a particular 
client would need mental health services before he could start 
vocational services, and then he would go to MH/MR". He 
indicated that MH/MR only did vocational training for SPMR. This 
Viewpoint; differed substantially from that cf the MH/MR 
representative* He described "the two systems as "mirror images 
of isach other in terms of funding: MH/MR puts more vocational 
money in the MR side of things , OVR in the MH . " When asked 
whether th** relationship between programs run by the two systems 
was that OVR has higher level programs, with more vocational 
programs, and MH/MR programs for lower level with less vocational 
emphasis, the answer was that that was generally true but that 
there was a lot of overlap and parallel programs. 



OVR offers the following services to the mentally retarded: 
diagnosis;- vocational counselling and guidance; restoration 
services to minimize the effect of the handicapping condition on 
ability to work; job training through vocational and technical 
schools, universities on- t he j bb- t r a i ni hg § or rehabilitation 
workshops; job placement; post-employment servicer to aid in job 
adjustment; and independent living services that help individuals 
pursue self-sufficiency and thereby be capable of reaching 
vocational goals. OVR charges for services based on a financial 
needs assessment. For example, individuals with incomes under 
$ 15 »°PP Sire n ? c cnar S® d * Those with incomes between $15,000 and 
$19,999 are charged $60 per year. The amount charged increases 
With salary. These rates may, apparently, have *o be raised in 
light of funding cuts. 
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The system was described as involving OVR paying for 
voca t i ona 1 evaluation, whatever the program, whether run by VRC, 
PARC-Way Industries, etc. The very low functioning, Judged to 
have little vocational potential, become the responsibility of 
MH/MR. According to an MH/MR worker, schools refer students to 
.OVR who are likely to fit in a sheltered workshop or a Work 
Activities Center (WAC). Students who are very low functioning , 
end are most appropriate for a therapeutic activity center (TAC) 
are not referred to OVR. 

Apparently changes in procedures have recently been 
experienced due to funding cutbacks; MH/MR now provides services 
to clients that; would have obtained services from OVR in the 
past. OVR is described as previously funding at least the 
assessment ph^se for the more severely retarded. If they didn't 
make progress, then OVR would send them back to MH/MR • However, 
according to an MH/MR staff member, now OVR won't even fund the 
assessment phase due to cutbacks. Instead, they conduct an 
initial interview with the proposed clients to determine whether 
an assessment should be made; 

OVR subcontracts out all its training; Placement fro* 
programs is also mostly subcontracted out to the training 
programs themselves, although OVR does have 4 placement 
counselors of its own. OVR places students on a waiting list and 
funds them for an evaluation. The actual evaluations are 
subcontracted out to various sheltered workshops andi work 
activity centers. Evaluations take 6-8 weeks and are funded in 
full by OVR. Once a student plans on using OVR services, he will 
receive vocational direction counseling; The counselor gets to 
know the client and the client receives vocational testing; If 
the individual is uncertain about the employment opportunities 
that he would enjoy, OVR may send him to VRC or Goodwill for work 
sampling. « OVR will attempt to place the student in a job or 
training. * The case is considered closed 60 -ays after a student 
is placed ih a j°b* in responding to the question of this length 
of time MR clients spent in OVR programs, the OVR representative 
said that these were generally short-term programs with the 
longest period about a year; Answering the question about 
numbers of cases that were closed without having successful 
placements, he said that there were such instances, in which 
clients were uninterested in being placed, were unemployable, or 
wound up back in the MH/MR system. 



According to the OVR representative, OVR is concerned with 
job placement. As long as someone was making progress toward a 
Vocational situation in a sheltered workshop, OVR would pay for 
him. If, however, the situation was one of maintaining the 
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client in a sheltered workshop, respoi Ability for funding 
reverted to MH /MR . & 

There are ten catchment areas operated by the Allegheny 
County MH/MR • each serves a specific geographic area within the 
county. Clients are charged on a pro-rated b»«is similar to that 
of OVR. ! 



Vociawtonal trai n i^vg pre^ am s 

M^/MR and OVR appear to be, in regards to vocational 

training programs, basically payment mechanisms. The accual 
training is carried but at numerous institutions and workshops 
around the county. Both service systems pay for slots in these 
programs. From the discussions from representatives of the 
systems, it appears that certain programs are more suited to OVR 
clients, some to MH/MR, and in some, a mix of clients from both 
systems might be found. 

It has been difficult to get a formal listing of the 

different levels of programs available for MH/MR and OVR clients. 
Reference to available documents and word of mouth usage of terms 
xndicates four major levels of vocational programs used by 
mentally retarded adults. Tnese are (from lowest to highest 
functioning level) therapeutic activities center (TAC, also 
referred to as adult day care) , Work Activities Center (WAC) , 
sheltered workshop, and competitive employment. Each of these 
will be described below. 

TACs are the programs which the more severely retarded would 
attend. A description of a TAC program run by one of the MH/MR 
catchment areas indicates it is a "dty program that provide? a 
range of daily learning activities that promote integration into 
the community. TAC programs should facilitate development and 
maintenance of independence in skills and interests at home, at 
work and the community. For some persons the TAC program is 
transitional, enabling them to develop the skills needed to 
progress to higher-level programs, such as sheltered workshops. 
For other*, TAC may be more long term, with on-going training and 
maintenance of established skills to permit the client to lead 
the most normal life possible in the community". An additional 
purpose of the program "is to provide a period of respite to 
family members to reduce their responsibilities and to permit 
them time for employment outside of their homes" (Turtle Creek 
MH/MR, Inc. ) . 

According to an MH/MR worker, right now there is a real 
backlog in waiting lists for TACs. There is not a wide choice in 
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this area. There are a limited number of TACc arid the client 
must Usually attend the one closest to his residence due to 
transportation problems. Furthermore, when a client is ready to 
move to a new level of training, such as WAC; he may have to 

remain in the TAC ujitil a spare opens up. 

t 

WACs serve handicapped persons in a sheltered environment 
with the primary objective of providing developmental activities. 
The program focuses oh work and utilizes both remunerative and 
behavioral/therapeutic techniques to enable clients to attain 
sufficient skills to progress to higher 1 eve 1 programs - 
According to the Pennsylvania Off ice of Mental Retardation, 
persons with mental retardation who are presently receiving WAC 
services in the state are generally adults with very limited 
work-related skills. WAC clients exhibit some potential for work 
but are only currently capable of performing work at a production 
or hourly level below the 50% norm required for participation in 
a sheltered workshop. The WAC program focuses on work and 
utilizes both remuharative work and behavioral/ therapeutic 
techniques. Its stated aim is to enable individuals to attain 
sufficient vocational, personal, social and independent living 
skills to progress to higher level rehabilitation programs such 
as sheltered workshops (Office of Men t a 1 Re t ar da t ion , 1 983 ) . 
tabor laws permit WACs and sheltered workshops to employ 
individuals at less than minimum wage. 

The sheltered workshop is designed to enable the client to 
move out of the rehabilitative facility into competitive 
employment or higher level programs such as bh-the- job- training % 
transitional employment, work stations in industry or other 
similar programs* The sheltered workshop uses remunerative work 
as the primary training medium and focuses oh the development of 
work skills and Worker traits necessary for employment* 

P e r s on s with mental retardation who are presently receiving 
training in sheltered workshops are generally adults with 
sufficient personal, social and work related skills to produce at 
a rate which is 5 0% or more of the production or hourly standard 
of nonhandicapped workers* Exit from the sheltered workshop 
program may occur when the client has acquired the personal, 
social and work-related skills required for placement in a 
competitive Job or a higher level training program (ibid)* 

Some of the major sheltered workshops in the County include 
PARC-Way, Easter Seals, VRC arid Goodwill. Easter Seals also has 
a WAC program. Generally these workshops obtain contracts from 
business and industry* Easter Seals and PARC-Way Industries were 
both pointed out as being examples of successful sheltered 
workshop programs* Easter Seals makes desk calendars for 
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government agencies. PARC- Way Industries has five sheltered 
workshop 1 oca t ions . PARC-Way trains , employs , and places 
retarded adults in numerous fields ranging from computer hardware 
manufacturing and micrographics technicians to assembly of wooden 
pallets. According to ABC's Annual Report , (PARC- ; Way is the 
vocational services division of ARC) enrollment wa ? s 235 in 
1984-85 , as compared with 229 in 1983-84 J but waiting lists grew, 
in that one year from 51 to 81. According to ait OVR_ 
representative, once an individual is employed at PARC-Way, he 
may remain there indefinitely. 

There are a number of additional training and work programs 
in Allegheny County. Mobile work forces, supported by OVR t are 
groups of mentally retarded individuals that are pretrained to go 
out and work in the community. For example, a group of 
individuals might be trained in janitorial skills so that they 
can contract out to private businesses for cleaning . According 
to the OVR representative, most workforce programs in Allegheny 
County involve training for janitorial work. Also, CCAC is 
increasingly training mental iy retarded Workers. It has three 
such training programs; attendant care, janitorial and food 
Service . 

Pr^b^ems wit h the existing vocational training structure 

Major problems with the existing structure focus on two 
points, entry and exit. Limitations in the numbers of openings 
at different levels make it difficult to get into particular 
programs, and difficult to move up to more advanced levels once 
an individual is in a program. 

At present, in Allegheny County, waiting lists for services 
are a problem. Right now, according to the OVR representative, 
all of the sheltered workshops are full. We obtained the waiting 
lists that existed during the summer of 1985. Waiting lists tend 
to be highest in the summer due to the number of students 
completing high school. The list was as follows: 
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TVPE OF PROGRAM 
Sheltered Workshop: 
Mori Yough 

PARC— Way Industries 
VRC 

Easter Seals 
Goodwill Industries 



WAC : 
Easter 



Seals 



N U M B£R — O N LIS T 
30 

78 : 

23 (estimate) 

16 

53 

TOTAL 200 



13 



TAG : 

St. Franc i & 
Char tiers 
Northern 

Allegheny Valley 
Staunton Clinic 
Turtle Creek 



TOTAL 



0 
5 
5 
6 

1 2 
3 

31 



The greater numbers of individuals waiting for entry into 
sheltered workshops than other programs bears out ar. observation 
made by an MH/MR representative who indicated that slots in 
higher-level programs were tfie ones most lacking in the system. 
It was pointed out by a different MH/MR staff person that, 
although waiting lists for TACs were not as large, many already 
ti\ TAC programs were waiting to move to higher levels. 

Waiting lists for vocational evaluation and other OVR 
services are also a problem at present. According to the 
District Administrator , OVR* waiting lists were not a problem for 
OVR until the last few months. A caseworker at an MH/MR 
catchment area office indicated that waiting lists have also 
become a 'problem for MH/MR. If an MH/MR caseworker wanted to 
refer a mildly handicapped student to OVR for a vocational 
evaluation at this time, that student would have to wait until 
tall because OVR is but of funds. The moderate or more severely 
retarded are described as possibly having to wait two years or 
more • 



Another major problem with current services is movement from 
lower into higher level programs. The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare , Office of Mental Retardation, Position Paper on 
Adult Day Services for Persons with Mental Retardation (10/15/83) 
details the problem, both nation-wide and state-wide. One of the 
weaknesses identified in the system is that current 
do not require outcome or client impact results: 



regulations 
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OMR views adult day care as a service which should 
prepare clients for a higher level of programming; yet 
current regulations do not even allude to the issue of 
expected outcomes for clients as a result of 
participation in the program . As a consequence , 
without appropriate standards, many kdult Day Care 
Programs do not provide the 5 types of services which 
would facilitate the acquisition of the types of skills 
adults with mental retardation n:ed to progress to a 
higher level of programming . 

That is, because movement from the program is not even measured, 
it does not become a planning goal for services. 

Weaknesses in regard to WACs and sheltered workshops focus 
mainly on the small degree of movement of clients into higher 
level programs because: 1) clients are not prepared for 
movement i 2) there is no place for the client to go after 
appropriate training has been received and 3) there is a lack of 
incentives to encourage providers to achieve a greater degree of 
client movement. The statistics on movement from WAC programs 
make a very clear point. On a national basis, 7.4% of the 
clients enrolled in WAC programs progressed to competitive 
employment status, while 3% moved from the WAC to a sheltered 
employment program during 1979. The national data indicate that 
the average stay of a client in a WAC program was 10 years. Data 
for Pennsylvania indicate an even lower degree of movement, with 
less than 1% of the adults with mental retardation enrolled in 
WAC programs in 1981-82 moving to competitive employment, and 2% 
progressing to sheltered workshop programs (ibid), 

National data on movement from sheltered workshops to 
competitive employment indicate 11% so moving in 1979. State of 
Pennsylvania date reflect that 7% of clients being trained in 
sheltered Workshops moved to competitive employment status during 
fiscal year 1981-82 (ibid). 
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VII. New Local Developments 



A number of new developments in terms of local services to 
mentally retarded youngsters in transition have been noted. They 
reflect the present federal, state and local concern with the 
situation of these individuals. These new devei opmen t s are aimed 
at improving the transition from school to adult life and, as a 
result, the eventual status of these youngsters. 

Interagency Cooperation 

Interagency cooperation may be defined as: a coordinated 
effort across agencies such as public schools, rehabilitation 
services, adult day programs and vocational-technical training 
centers to ensure the delivery of appropriate, un duplicated 
services to each handicapped student. The federal government has 
taken a leading role in encouraging improved interagency efforts. 
Legislative mandates promote agency cooperation to conserve 
resources and reduce inefficiency. The U.S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Commissioner of the Rehabilitation Services 
Admi nistration have issued several memoranda concerning these 
issues. In October, 1977 ^ state school officers and state 
directors of vocational rehabilitation agencies were encouraged 
to examine collaborative efforts between education and vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. A joint memoranda by the Commissioners 
in L9 78 encouraged school and vocational agencies to develop 
formal cooperative agreements among special education, vocational 
rehabilitation and vocational education (Albright et al, 1981). 
The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) has established the improvement of the transition of 
school to working life as a national priority (Will, 1984). 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524) 
continues federal assistance for vocational education through 
fiscal 1989. Section 204 of that Act states that "vocational 
education planning for handicapped Individuals will be 
coordinated between appropriate representatives of vocational 
education and special education." 

The State: Oh February i, 1985, an interagency cooperative 
agreement was signed between the Pennsylvania Department of 
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Education (Bureau of Special Education, Bureau of Basic Education 
Support Services), and the Department of Labor and Industry 
(Office of Vocational Rehabilitation). The purpose of this 
agreement was to promote interagency coordination by enabling: 
state and local agencies serving handicapped students to 
establish working relationships to increase the efficiency and 

Y encs ? _ of tran8i t Mortal vocational services. Under the 
agreement, each Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) 
*** 8t:rict ? s _ re ^ aired to have ah interagency agreement with 

each IU i member school district and vocational-technical school 
within the OVR district. The Ill's are given the responsibility 
°* _ * ni ±nR » _ ^ evelo P in E and updating local agreements. As OVR 
offices have different geographical boundaries from those of the 
IU's, most OVR are required to sign or review ah agreement with 
more than one IU # It is noted that agencies other than 
rehabilitation and education agencies, such as MH /MR , are not 
required to be included in these interagency agreements - % although 
they may be at the discretion of local IU's. The following may 
be invited to planning meetings at the discretion of the local 
III: parents, representatives of advocacy groups, business 
representatives and MH / MR representatives. 

In March, 1986, the State held a meeting of Special 
Education directors, which district administrators of OVR 
attended, which was directed' at how to implement transition and 
interagency cooperation. The state mandates that formal 
agreements must be in place by December, 1986, with the local 
level doing the implementation* Within Allegheny County a series 
of May meetings was scheduled, for which Ill's were to act as 
coordinating agencies. These meetings are aimed at developing 
interagency agreements, discussing the needs of students and 
determining who will be responsible for which aspects. It was 
pointed .out that, although mandated, rib money has been allocated 
to the effort to develop interagency agreements. 

Also in Allegheny County, there have been collaborative 
rehabilitative programs developed on a cost-sharing basis between 
OVR and MH/MR. Since 1983, about 40 such industry-integrated 
projects were Jointly funded. Spokesmen at the local offices of 
each agency indicate that they are making progress in 
coordination efforts. T ** e y indicate the greatest barrier at 
present to improvement in transition services to be the federal 
cutbacks under G r amm-Rudman . OVR, especially, has experienced 
extreme funding problems as a result of the cutbacks. 
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The Individual Transition Services Plan 



The Allegheny Intermediate Unit, together with the 
Pittsburgh Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Allegheny 
County Mental/Mental Retardation Program, recently wrote a 
Proposal for a pilot program to provide special education 
students with Individual Transition Services Plans (ITSP) 
(Bernard et al ) . The goal of the ITSP is to provide students 
exiting the public education system with the rehabilitation, 
vocational training and habilitation services they will need to 
live and work in their commit ni ties. The target population for 
the proposed project is handicapped students completing their 
high school programs at eight sites in the county. The sites 
include the AIU special education schools, one area 
vocational- technical school, and one district high school. The 
target population includes students with a number of handicapping 
conditions, including EMR and TMR , who will be graduating in 
June, 1987. 

The project calls for an ITSP to be developed for each 
projected graduate. According to the concept paper describing 
this project, the ITSP is to include "a comprehensive assessment 
of the cognitive (I.Q.), educational and psychological 
development of each student together with a summative history of 
the individual's education, skill training and vocational 
preparation. Ih addition, the ITSP will prescribe the specific 
resources and services the individual will need to meet 
identified rehabilitation^ vocational and habilitation goals in 
his/her adult life" (ibid). As described, the ITSP will be 
developed oyer ah 18 month period in a sy tematic proceps 
involving the student, parent/guardian, classroom teacher, 
guidance counselor, and agency services providers. The paper 
describes the proposed ITSP as "an operational blueprint for 
successful adjustment ih the community at large" (ibid). 

According to the concept paper, the procedure for the field 
test involves the guidance counselors at the sites identifying 
target students and obtaining parental permission to share 
student information with staff of OVR ana MH/MR. The guidance 
counselor is to schedule a series of meetings of school personnel 
and service agency staf;! to discuss ITSP development for target 
students at each site. Each meeting will include a special 
education teacher, a vocational or work activity center teacher, 
cooperative education teacher (if the student is working), and 
intake counselors from OVR and MH/MR • Preliminary information 
for each student's ITSP will be collected at these meetings. The 
guidance counselor will schedule appointments with parents and 
guardians to review the preliminary ITSP. 

An important aspect of the proposed project is the active 
participation of parents in developing appropriate transitional 
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plans. Plans call for parents to be contacted twice by the 
school counselor during the student's junior year. The first 
contact will be a letter requesting written permission to release 
student information to area service providers. The second 
contact will be A personal interview with the parent or guardian 
to discuss the preliminary ITSP. During the student's senior 
year, parents will be invited to attend a series of meeting held 
to publicize transitional services available to their children. 
Both school and service agency personnel will be available for 
consultation with parents at these meetings. Each parent or 
guardian is also to receive a Transition Services Development Kit 
which will define issues involved, present a compendium of 
community services available, and suggest activities and 
strategies for parent participation (ibid). 

At Present, the concept paper, which originally called for 
field testing to begin January 1, 1986* has been developed into a 
proposal and submi t ted to OS EES. According to the AIU , they will 
not be hearing about the results of that submission for awhile. 

The development of IfSPs would certainly appear to be a 
major step to make the current system of transition a more 
8 y 8£ema£±d dtie * By giving parents the opportunity to be more 
informed about services available to their children, by mandating 
£he involvement of personnel - from both the school and agency 
service systems, and by specifying that each handicapped student 
nave an ITSP developed for him or her (mandated as is the current 
IEP)i this program would appear to go & long way towards 
improving the current haphazard procedures involved in 
post-school planning. With siich efforts achieved, the pressure 
might well be put on the next points in the system, to ensure 
that enough appropriate places, without long waiting lists, be 
aval ?- ADle to tn ® increased number of eligible students who would 
be approaching the vocational training agencies, and later, 
seeking employment. 

Parent Training 

The AIU has been interested in developing a parent training 
manual that focuses on handicapped youngsters in transition. 
Apparently, parent training was an approach used successfully in 
educating parents about the provisions of the 1975 Education of 
Handicapped Children Act, and their rights under that 
legislation. The present effort is to train parents as case 
managers of their, children^ careers, following the model 
developed at the University of Washington. According to material 
from that source, the Parents as Case Managers Workshop was 
"developed to help train parents to take an active role in 
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planning for the transition between high school and adult life* 
Through the workshop, parents will learn of residential, training 
and employment options in their local area, and 11 be 
encouraged to develop action plans 1 * (Child Development and Mental 
Retardation Center) . The feeling is that with parents becoming 
knowledgeable, active participants in developing career and 
residential plans for their children^ the children will stand a 
better chance of making use of aval lable facilities to create a 
better future for themselves. 

According to Gladys Fox, Vocational Program Coordinator, 
Exceptional Children's Progrf.ro, AIU, at this time the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education has given money to begin 
developing a parent training manual . The first step is described 
ais involving a committee of ten people - parents and 
professionals - meeting to discuss what is needed in a parent 
training manual on transition. Expected to be included is 
information on legislative material pertaining to transition. 
The next step is viewed as being the hiring of people to develop 
and write material. The AIU then hopes to publish the manual. 

Supported Employment 

(Note: The discussion of general concept a of supported 
employment is drawn from a Special Issue on Perspectives oh 
Supported Employment, presented Jointly by the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center at Virginia Commonwealth University 
and the Specialized Training Program at the University of 
Oregon • ) 

Supported employment i s a hew approach to providing 
vocational services for disabled persons which is beginning to 
receive considerable national attention. Federal initiatives 
through the Developmental Disabilities Act of 1984 and the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), have 
paved the way for the development of programs offering supported 
employment. Supported employment is defined as paid employment 
for persons with developmental disabilities for whom competitive 
employment at or above minimum wage is unlikely and who, because 
of their disabilities, need ongoing support to perform their 
work. Support is provided through activities such as training, 
supervision and transportation. 

Perhaps the key defining factor in supported employment is 
that it is a type of employment, hot a method of employment 
preparation, nor a type of service activity. It involves a 
combination of placement on the job, job training, and ongoing 
support services. The focus is on providing the ongoing support 
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services required to get and keep a job rather than on getting a 
person ready for a job sometime in the future. Emphasis is on 
creating opportunities to work rather than just providing 
services to develop skills. : 

An important aspect of supported work is that people who are 

severely disabled are not excluded. The assumption is that all 
persons , regardless of the degree of their disability, have the 
capacity to undertake supported employment if appropriate, 
ongoing support services can be provided. The concept, developed 
as an alternative to day activity programs for moderate to 
severely retarded persons, was pioneered in Oregon, Washington 
and Virginia. 

In Pennsylvania, the supported employment approach has been 
focused on severely handicapped persons. As a way of exploring 
new approaches b providing vocational services to such 
individuals | the Pennsylvania GVR established a supported 
employment task force in early 1985. The purpose :>f this task 
force was to determine how the state should address ind modify 
this innovative service/employment approach to severely 
handicapped persons and to develop a plan to implement statewide 
employment demonstration projects. According to the concept 
paper, by testing and evaluating the demonstration projects, the 
Commonwealth will have the opportunity to formulate a set of 
guidelines for statewide implementation of supported employment 
for the severely handicapped (Pennsylvania Supported Employment 
Task Force ) . 



Six criteria necessary for supported employment in the state 
were set forth: 1) Real work in a real place - the individual 
must be placed in competitive employment _- performing tasks 
non-handicapped employees perform, with the same expectation to 
be productive that applies to non-hand i Capped workers. It must 
riot be "make work" or charity* 2) training on the job site - 
Instead of the traditional process of training followed by 
placement, the individual must receive placement end training 
together. The traditional concept of job readiness does hot 
apply. 3) Substantial pay - the individual mast receive wages 
commensurate with those paid to non-handicapped workers for the 
same or similar work. Wages paid must be sufficient to provide 
the handicapped individual with dignity and self-respect as an 
employee and as a valued member of the community. 4) Long-term 
support services - the individual must receive assistance for 
whatever period of time is needed to continue in employment. 
5 ) Indus try/ business integrated - the individual must be placed 
in employment which is physically * nd socially integrated. 
6} Coordination of local service system resourced - the 
individual must receive services which are coordinated and 
tailored to his/her specific needs and handicaps. The services 
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needed may include Job and social s k i 1 1 s t r a i hi hg , money ; 
management, trahflpbrtatibn, resolution of family concerns, help 
with other issues affecting smplbyjnent . 7) Consumer and advocate 
information - individuals who are potential employees and in need 
of services, together with their families; friends and/or 
advocates must be given a significant role in the development of 
local models (ibid). Developing a project that meets these 
provisions can be seen to be a significant challenge to program 
planners and job developers* 

Allegheny County was selected as one of five site* for 
demonstration projects in supported employment by the 
Pennsylvania Task Force. Accordingly, a Tank Force for the 
Development of a Western Pennsylvania Supported Employment 
?r°8 ra| n has been meeting. It is composed of representatives from 
OVR, MH/MR, the IUs, business, government, and 

rehabilitation/vocational training programs. According to the 
district administrator of OVR, Allegheny County has been funded 
to begin a pilot project on ** u iy l»t. It is a one-year project, 
with a promise from the State of a second year. The project is 
to serve 20 clients with severe handicaps of different types. 
Five job coaches will be involved, who will work on a one-on-one 
basis with the new employees. They wiil assume primary 
responsibility for training, advocacy and case management. 
According to the proposal, "these functions will include but not 
be limited to the management of finances, health care and 
maintenance, home management and personal management and 
interactions with the family, social service system and social 
network(s)" (Supported Employment Task Force of Allegheny 
County) . 

Clients of the project are to be individuals who could hot 
successfully be placed through thi traditional system. Thcxre are 
guidelines from OVR as to the percent r, tota£ monies to be spent: 
on people with different typer of disabilities and from different 
*S e groups. Nineteen percent of the project exp«: nditur-ss are 
allotted tc the mentally retarded and an xi&d i : : : ic^ i i 19% is 
allotted to serving special education sto«:?s :itM ie^ /ing the 
education system; individuals in transit:: :^ Add xonal clients 
will be individuals who have been in the r ■ •: \\ 1 i t a € ion system 
for a substantial time without being placed, or who have left the 
system. At present, the project has hirei t 6% :>ct<*r who is to 
begin June 1 and is looking for office space. *> He project is to 
begin July 1, 1986 (ibid). 
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The children whose parents fought so hard for the passage of 
the Education of All Handicapped Children Act have come of age. 
Having lived at hime and attended local schools in greater 
numbers than their predecessors, they are how ready for the next 
steps that will enable them to take their place in the adult 
world. Whether or not there exist mechanisms for them to take 
these next steps, both in adequate numbers and of sufficient 
quality, is an issue of national concern. 

Concern as t o the service systems available to mentally 
retarded youngsters at the local level has been expressed. In 
order to meet the needs of this cohort of youngsters with rising 
expectations, it is likely that existing systems - school, as 
well as vocational training and placement - will heed to expand 
their horizons. The current climate of retrenchment is hardly 
likely to encourage such expansion without specific provision. 
This paper has been a study of the local systems that impinge on 
these youngsters; a gathering together of information that 
allows us to present the status quo, perhaps as a background to 
proposals for new developments. We nave attempted to present a 
picture of the school systems, the provisions for interfacing 
with the post -school systems, and the post-school Vocational 
training systems. We have also described the existing knowledge 
of numbers, placement and follow-up of students who have left the 
local systems, and new local developments in transition services 
for these -youngsters. This chapter is a summary of the 
information presented in th^» body of the paper. 

The Local School Systems 

Allegheny Count} *? served by two of the Commonwealth's 
Intermediate Units. Ilji I setves the Pittsburgh School Systems, 
IU 3 server the 42 sabui :«n ?>b:soi districts and is also referred 
to as the Allegheny inte nedUlfi Unit, or the AIU. riach of these 
systems treats the mental y ref-*-ded somewhat dif f ei£\it ly • IU 2 
emphasizes mai ns t reaming ; Ail students and a small number of 

TMR students are mains tre^ased ::n ? : 1 ghbor.s ood schools. The more 
severely handicapped studett:* - * he W6jCi ; ty of the ; ! T R and all 
SPMR - attend the Conroy E;' cn s; Center, *x special school for 
the mentally retarded. Yh«3 :?<"*iiti.; lly emphasizing 
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special education centers, has maintained that emphasis with 73% 
of MR students attending its six special education centers. A 
third of EMR students and 5% of TMR, are ma ± ns t reamed in; iocal 
school districts. Ma i ns t r e ami ng of MR students in both systems 
involves youngsters taking non-academic subjects with their 
non-handicapped peers, while academic subjects are studied In 
segregated groups. ! 

There are, at present, 1170 MR students in the city system 
and 2301 in that of the AIU. In both systems, about 80% of 
students are classified EMR, 15% TMR and 5% SPMR. There are 751 
MR students aged 18-21 in Allegheny County, 273 in the city 
schools and 478 from the suburbs. Of this oldest group of 
students, a higher percent are more severely impaired, with a 
third of this group either TMR (24%) or SPMR (9%) . This is 
likely due to the fact that EMR students tend to leave the system 
at age 18, so that 19-21 year olds that remain in the school 
systems are largely the more impaired. 

If we focus on students leaving the system each y ear, we 
find that, in the Pittsburgh School System, about 65-t00 
mainstreamed students have graduated annually in the past 4 
years, between about 30-60 have dropped out each year and , 
approximately 25 students have graduated from Conroy annual?" 
This makes a range of between approximately 120 and 185 MR 
students exiting the Pittsburgh Public School system annually. 
The numbers leaving the AIU system are more difficult to 
approximate, as these statistics do not appear tc have beer 
collected. We do know from the sampling frame of the recent 
8ttid y f bl ?-9f*ing AIU special education center graduates, that 143, 
MR students are estimated to have left these centers 
in 1940, 1982, and 1984 respectively. We also know that about 40 
EMR youngsters graduated from district school systene in the AIU 
in 1985. The number of drop-outs is unknown. 

If we assume that from 25-40% of each year's student class 
**** drop-outs, we get a range of 200-300 MR students leaving the 
AIU system each year. It must be realized that, in the light of 
the paucity of statistics on which it is based, this range must 
be considered a guesstimate with questionable validity. It can, 
however , provide us with a sense of the upper range. It is 
unlikely that more than a total of 500 MR students are leaving 
Allegheny County's IU'b each year. It should be pointed out that 
the state tracking system* approximating the numbers of MR 
students graduating or receiving certificates of completion in 
June 1985 (this would not include drop-outs) indicated 9i 
students from IU 2 (67 EMR and 24 TMR and SPMR ) and 91 students 
from the AIU (75 EMR, 10 TMR and 6 SPMR). This approximation, 
which relates to a month before the tracking system was in place, 
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appears too low in regard to the AIU, given the numbers of 18-21 
year olds in the system. 

In terms of the placements that are recommended for MR 
students leaving the system* inf or mat ion is only available from 
the Pittsburgh School System which has liaison counselors 
complete forms on students graduating * and which follows -up th^se 
students 6 months after graduation. In recent years, the most 
frequent recommendation for EMR students has tended to be further 
training, followed by vocational evaluation and then, jobs. A 
significant number also have no placement recommended • The two 
years for which we have follow-up information tend to indicate 
f e we r graduates in training and military service than had been 
recommended; to a lesser extent* fewer in jobs and vocational 
training; and more in the none category six months after 
graduation. A t^ird to a half of EMR dropouts in recent years 
have had no placement after leaving school. Those who are placed 
tended to be recommended for further training. Conroy graduates 
- MR and SPMR students - have tended to be recommended for TAC 
programs , sheltered workshops and then WAC programs in recent 
years. The six-month follow-up of 1982 and 1983 Conroy graduates 
found them primarily in TACs, WACs, sheltered workshops or with 
ho placements. 

go^l l ow- u p- Stn4 i e s 

Two local follow-up studies have recently been carried out; 
one by each of the Ill's in the County. As have been found with 
other studies iri this silt ct area, a number of sampling problems 
were experienced. - The fi.st was difficulty locating students who 
had left the school system years before, and the second was 
obtaining responses from those students located. The IU 2 study 
of 33 mains tr earned EMR school leavers had a response rate of 51%. 
The III 3 study of EMR, TMR and SPMR graduates of special 
e ^ u 9* t ^ on cen ter§ had ah overall response r«ite for MR respondents 
of 37%, which broke down to 30% for EMR , 51% for TMR and 44% for 
SPMR. The sample sizes for the ill 3 study were 71 EMR, 57 TMR, 
arid 7 SPMR. The limited samples of these studies, coupled with 
the fact that the bias in the samples are not known, means that 
results must be considered with some c autionvx 

The IU 2 sample was selected from mains t reamed EMR students 
enrolled as 9th graders in the 1978-79 school year. Thirty-nine 
percent of the sample was found to be either employed, in 
training, in a sheltered workshop or in school. Fifty-eight 
percent was engaged in no activity at the time of interview* 
Seventy percent lived with a parent or guardian. When work 
patterns Were looked at more closely, it appeared that few school 
leavers had successful ly established themselves in careers. 
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Those not working when interviewed tended not to have worked 
regularly for a considerable time; those working* tended not to 
have had a long history at the job. 

The Aid study sampled youth that had completed their 

education at one of the SpeciaJ Education Centers in 1980* 1982 
and 1984. The researchers found 62% of TMR youth, and 68% of EMR 
youth to have a vocational placement at time of interview. (SPMR 
youth were not discussed because of their small number.) 
Vocational placement was defined as regular participation in a 
T ^ C * _ WAC .? _ 8 ! 1ei : t ? re< * workshop or current employment. Working TMR 
youth were found primarily in supported, noncompetitive settings 
earning less than minimum wage. In contrast, the majority of 
working _ EM ^_y outn were found in nonsupported , competitive 
settings, earning at least minimum wage. Most of the respondents 
were found to be living with their parents; 79% of the TMR and 
83% of the EMR . More than half of the youth were found not to 
have used vocational services available after high school. A 
positive relationship between use of services and vocational 
placement was asserted for both groups. 

_ T !\* ir<58 ? ar S hers focused on three aspects of community 

adjustment; vocational participation, quality of residential 
environment and adequacy of social and interpersonal network. 
Finding that 2/3 of both EMR* and TMR youth had vocational 
placements and vere regularly engaged in social activities, the 
researchers confronted the stumbling block of the approximately 
80% of respondents living with their parents. Apparently 
considering living with parents to be, by iti very nature , a 
residential environment of insufficient quality, the researchers 
conclude that "only 12 percent of youth surveyed have obtained 
successful community adjustment through transition" . Ten 
percent of youth surveyed were found not to have a vocational 
placement, to be socially isolated and to be still living with 
parents. . 

lt may be of infcerjst to compare the local findings in 
regards to vocational Sacement after school , with findings from 
other studies. If we first look at vocational placements of EMR 
students, we find that the Washington State Study founa a rate of 
4 ' V/ » Tne University of Vermont 47%, and the St. Louis County, 
Missouri, 78%. These findings can be compared with IU 2 study's 
finding of 39% of EMR in placements , and with the AIU finding of 
68% of EMR placed. The more severely impaired were found, in the 
^ a8 k* n ? ton state study, to have a placement rate of 39%. The 
University of Vermont found a rate of only 14%. These can be 
compared with the AltJ's placement rate for TMR of 62%. 
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Tran8ittonal/V4^ioM 4-^rvice8 Within the School SvsUaj 

Transition services for handicapped youngsters at the high 
school level are aimed: at preparing the students to bridge the 
gap between school and adult life. They typically involve 
vocational assessment and training* counseling and work 
experience. The Carl Perkins Act (P.L. 98-524) makes provision 
for handicapped students enrolled in vocational education. Among 
other things, it stipulates that all handicapped students 
enrolled in vocation education must receive special transitional 
counseling services and that special learning facilitators be 
available to serve these students. 

Each of the local intermediate units has its own system for 
the provision of vocational and transitional services. In the 
Pittsburgh Public School*, IU 2, the major vehicle for this is 
Project Liaison. This project, developed by the Vocational 
Education and Exceptional Children's Departments of the school 
system, involves placing rehabilitation counselors in city 
schools to give vocational counseling to mainstreamed EMR 
students. These students attend vocation education courses with 
non-handicapped peers. The nine vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, with masters degrees in their field, serve 10 senior 
high school*. Their function includes helping students choose 
and enter appropriate vocational programs, supporting them during 
the training period and assisting them to find jobs when training 
is completed. Many tasks are involved in carrying out these 
functions, sttch as vocational interest tesM ig, referral to 
summer jobs, individualized instruction, and the development of 
the Individualized Education Program (IEP) which is mandated for 
every special education student. Prior to Project Liaison, it 
was noted, although EKRs in city schools were eligible for 
skill-centered vocational training, they did not tend to tfo so 
and they often failed if they did enroll. In the 1984-85 school 
year 70%.of eligible EMR students were reported to be signed up 
for skill-centered vocational subjects. 

The -ore impaired MR students in the city system, TMR and 
SPMR, receive vocational training *?.t their school, Conrcy 
education Center. Some EMR students who ar- net able to function 
iK an intqt-ted vocational program also receive training at 
Conroy. rh* vocational program at Conroy is urgeUvI to students 
•iged 1 : . Those between 14 and 16 receive vi.cafcioi.iai 
'nstructior in their homerooms, tnd *re either i r. Vocational 
valuation or vocational training cfcafcus. Ah iS, workers 

«nr r pre-vocat ional experience in activiti^r c£ daily living 
cia --; work adjustment workshop and mobility timing. They then 
prog, ua through vocational work experience* in such area as food 
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service* maintenance or business* They may be placed in 
on-the-job training within the Center; Those 16-18 generally 
work half-days. Students aged 19-21 are considered priority 
students in terras of vocational training and work full-time. 
They are involved in sheltered or competitive employment prior to 
exit from school}. A token economy system is used* with students 
receiving less ftrhan minimum wage, and real work contracts being 
solicited. 

In discussing the AIU system of vocational and transitional 
services, a distinction must be made between students in local 
school districts and those in one of the six special education 
centers. The majority of 18-21 year olds, 7 37. , attend the 
special centers. Ma i ns t reamed in local school districts at this 
time are 28% of the EMRs aged 18-21 and 5% of the TMRs . EMRs in 
the districts are noted to participate in Vocational programs 
only to a limited degree. They can receive Vocational education 
either within their school district or in an area Vo-Tech. There 
are 4 Vo-techs in the County, each of which serve a specific 
geographical area. It is estimated that only about 10-13 EMRs 
attend each Vo-tech. Special education counselors, called 
learning facilitators, work with handicapped students and their 
teachers at the Vo-techs to modify the curriculum to an 
understandable level. 

There is, apparently, no provision for systematic transition 
planning for all mainstrearaed EMR students. Any such planning 
would be done by the high school guidance counselors, who, it has 
been observed,, tend to focus on college-bound students and are 
not trained in special education. 

Apart from SPMR individuals, almost every student at the 

AIU's special education centers is involved in vocational 
training. Programs are offered in areas such as grounds 
maintenance, retail trade , food service and auto service. TMR 
students aged 17-21 are typically in WACs half a day. Work 
contracts are brought from the community into WACs and students 
are paid. TMRs and EMRs may also participate in in-school work 
programs when they are 17 and 18 years old, in the cafeteria, as 
classroom or clerical aids or as custodians. Highly functioning 
EMRs 17-18 years old* may go out to work. A co-op education 
teacher is responsible for arranging such placements. Each 
special education center has one guidance counselor, except for 
two centers which share a counselor. Transition planning in the 
centers would be done by the guidance counselor. As with the 
situation of t he ma i hs t r earned students, transition planning for 
center students is noted as not being done on a systematic basis. 
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The two mm jor service systems serving MR school leavers are 
the MH/MR: system and the OVR system. In order to become involved 
w * th e ^ t J ier _ 8 y Bteia » £h ® 8tudent oust be referred by someone. 
This could conceivably be him/herself, or ah informed parent^ but 
more typically will Involve the school system making a referral. 
According to MH/MR and OVR representatives, the guidance 
counselors in the school districts and the special education 
centers of the AIU, and the Project Liaison counselors and 
guidance counselors of IU 2, are the key decision makers in 
respect to referral. The syetera as described involves OVR 
counselors visiting schools, centers and vocational centers and 
working with the guidance counselors to identify appropriate 
candidates for the OVR system. It was noted that OVR used to 
pla ^ e counseior8 in the *Cho«Sl system for this purpose, but 
cutbacks have forced the eyst^m to rely bh school guidance 
counselors. Some concern wa* expressed with this revised system- 
The feeling was that too _ OU?i«. discretion as to wMi> should enter 
adult services was exerciser *y school counselors. Agency 
represen ^ at * ves felt tns£ counselors do not necessarily refer all 
of the MR students who need r^r vices. 

Pare "ts must grant perai s s i on f or their child to be 
identified to OVR and must agree with any service plan developed. 
Since a few years ago, MH/MR and OVR have had the same catchment 
areas, which enables these systems to fit well together. 
Howe ^ er * this nae _^? en _ described as worsening OVR 9 s fit with the 
school systems*, with students having different OVR counselors 
depending on where they live, rather than having one counselor 
assigned to a school. 

The Post.- School Vocationa.L S^rvi^eB -S^-st-ems 

MH/MR arid OVR each have a specific role in regards to 
vocational training. OVR sees itself as serving those 
individuals who have the potential to become gainfully employed. 
It provides services such as vocational counseling and guidance, 
job training through vocational and technical schools , jbb 
placement and independent living services that help individuals 
gain self -sufficiency and vocational goals. It generally deals 
with higher functioning MR individuals. OVR's emphasis on 
progress toward employment means that it generally focuses on 
short-term programs. If , for example, an individual placed in a 
sheltered workshop by OVR is found to be in maintenance, rather 
than progress status, responsibility for funding will revert to 
MH/MR. 

M ^MR has an I . Q . cei 1 ihg f or clients of 69. It therefore 
tends to deal with lower functioning MR individuals. Individuals 
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?r*_*PP??l^iate for therapeutic activity centers, or day care 
? ro8irafn8 _ vr± thoat b i i gni f leant vocational content, would come under 
the province of MH/MR. MH /MR also funds slots in WACs and 

1 ? eire<1 _*' or * cs * ,opB • Funding cutbacks have been cited as 
bringing about changes in the OVR - MH/MR interface. Previously, 
9^_ was described as funding the assessment phase for the more 
severely retarded. If they didn't make progress, then clients 
would be referred back to MH/MR. Apparently, now OVR won't fund 
t:nis phase » b ??_ ratner » conducts a preliminary interview with 
proposed clients to determine whether to do ah assessment. 

^kere arc numerous training programs in the County, at 

y/a ^ lcioUB _? oc ?? ±ons » sponsored by different organizations. these 
organizations include Easter Seals , a number of MH/MR catchment 
ar * ea8 l_^ ne Association of Retarded Citizens (ARC), Goodwill 
Industries, etc. MH/MR and OVR pay for slots in these programs. 
^ rogram _ ? vpes * ncl ? de » ln o-*der of functioning level of clients 
and extent of vocational content: TACs, j , sheltered workshops 

and competitive employment . Some higher level training programs 
are available at Community College of Allegheny County. 

TACs are day programs for the more severely retarded, which 
focus on daily living skills and also provide respite for family 
care8 *^ ers * __ WA ? 8 are sheltet "® d environments serving individuals 
that function at less than 5t>£ of the competitive norm. 
Sheltered workshop clients, in contrast , produce at a rate which 
is 50% or " m ore of tne production or hourly standard of 
nonhand i capped workers. Both WACs and sheltered workshops may 
employ individuals at less than minimum wage. 

Lim ^^ a ^* ons _ ±n ? he nQmlie *" of openings at different program 
levels make it difficult to get into particular programs, and 
difficult to move up to more advanced levels once in a program. 
Apparently, at present all sheltered workshops are full. Waiting 
lists from the summer of 1985 indicated 200 individuals oh 
waiting lists for sheltered workshops , 1 3 f or WACS and 31 for 
TACS. Also , it is reported that many individuals in TAC programs 
remain bee a useofa lack of openings at higher levels. Waiting 
lists for vocational evaluation from OVR is also noted as a 
problem at present, to the extent that the moderate or severely 
retarded are described as possibly having to wait two years or 
more if referred for evaluation at this time. 

A Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Office of Mental 

Retardation, report discusses the problem of the lack of client 
movement from lower to higher level programs (Office of Mental 
Retardation, 1983); They cite three reasons for this phenomenon: 
that clients are not prepared for movement, that there is no 
place for the client to go after training is received, and that 
there is a lack of incentives to encourage providers to achieve a 
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? reateir ?*egre_e of client movement. Data for Pennsylvania on 

clients in WAC programs indicate that only 2% progressed to 

sheltered workshops, and less than 1% moved to competitive 

employment. Of those in sheltered workshops, only IX moved to 

[competitive employment (ibid). 
» 

New Local Deve 1 opmen t s 

*?_ ew approa ?keBtoimprbving the situation of MR youngsters 
in transition are being undertaken at the local level. The first 
?* tne8e * s an attempt: at ^proving interagency cooperation. In 
February 1985 , an agreement was signed between the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabil- ..ation to promote Interagency coordination by requiring 
eac '* ?i i 1 * ' r * c t _ of ? * ? e _ of 0VR to have ah interagency agreement with 
each Iljj member school district and vocational-technical school 
wi' v r its district. These agreements must be in place by 
Decerrb^r, 1986, and their development is the responsibility of 
the IU's. In Allegheny County, the IU's have sponsored a series 
of meetings aimed at establishing formal agreements, in which 
MH /MR , whose participation is not mandated by the State, has also 
taken part • 

Tne A ??_ has _ ate* been in« dived in a second new development. 
Together with the ±o \\ MIS/MR and OVR offices, it recently 
developed a proposal tor a pilot program to provide special 
education students with Individual Transition Services Plans 

Ttl * 8 _ P lan woald be a ^rst attempt to ensure that every 
special education student would have his or her transition 
situation systematically addressed, with appropriate further 
steps developeo. Specifically the ITSP as proposed is to include 
a comprehensive assessment of a student's development , education, 
and training and will prescribe the resources and services the 
individual will need to meet identified vocational and other 
goals in »adult life. The ITS P is to be developed over an 18 
month period in a systematic process involving utudent , parent or 
guardian, classroom teacher, guidance counselor and agency 
services providers . Whether this proposal is funded will not be 
known for some time. It does appear to be a major opportunity to 
ensure that every special education student ' s transition needs 
are reviewed, with appropriate development of future plans. 

A third development , in which the AIU is also involved, is 
parent training. AIU staff has been interested in training 
parents as case managers of their children's careers. The 
feeling is that knowledgeable, effective parents could go a long 
way toward improving their children's chances for a meaningful 
adult life. The model followed involves a Parents as Case 
Mangers Workshop developed to help train parents to take an 
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active role in planning for the transition between high school 
and adult life* In the workshops i, parents would learn of 
residential, training and employment options in their local area 
and would be encouraged to develop action plans. At this 
writing, the Pennsylvania Department of Education has provided 
funds to begin developing a manual and a commi t tee of ten people, 
both parents and professionals, will be meeting tc discuss the 
content of the manual. Plans at present do not appear to include 
devel opmen t of actual parent training workshops. 



An additional local devel opinent involves supported 
employment, an approach receiving considerable national 
attention. It is defined as paid employment for persons with 
developmental disabilities for whom competitive employment at or 
above minimum wage is Unlikely, and who, because of their 
disabilities, heed ongoing support to perform their work. It is 
considered a type of employment rather than a net hod of 
employment preparation. It involves a combination of placement 
on the job, job training and ongoing support services. It 
focuses on .providing the ongoing support services required to get 
and keep a job, rather than on getting a person ready for a job 
sometime in the future. 

An important aspect of supported work is that it includes 
th<3 severely disabled* In fact, in Pennsylvania the supported 
employment approach has been focused on the severely handicapped. 
The state task force oti supported employment established by OVR 
has Planned Co implement 5 statewide demonstration projects in 
this field, and 'Allegheny County has been selected as one of the 
sites. Accordingly, a Task Force for the Development of a 
Western Pennsylvania Supported Employment Program, composed of 
local representatives fsr&ss OVR , MH/MR , the IU's, business, 
government and rehabilitat ion/vocational training agencies, has 
been meeting. A pilot program has been funded to begin July 1, 
198 6 which 1 will serve 2 0 clients with severe handicaps of 
different types. Clients are to be individuals who could not 
successfully be placed through the traditional system. Nineteen 
percent of the funds of the project are allotted to the mentally 
retarded, and the same percent to serving special education 
students leaving the education system. 
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IX. Conclusions and [Rfecomwgnda t io^vs 



A great deal of attention is being focoued nation-wide on 
the transition of handicapped youngsters from school to adult 
life * The generation that came of age with P.L. 94-142, together 
with their parents, had become accustomed to a set of services 
planned to meet their needs, They are having » often, a difficult 
time effectively utilizing the next stage of services , to create 
meaningful lives for themselves. Between 50 and 80% of working 
age adults who report a disability of any kind are jobless (Will, 
1984) . 

Locally, the 500 or fewer MR students completing their 
educations in Allegheny County every year are of concern. At 
present, given the statistics available, It is difficult to 
determine how successfully these youngsters tend to be in 
establishing meaningful lives for themselves. Local follow-up 
studies have experienced the problems of low return rates common 
to research of this nature, and can only provide suggestions as 
to outcomes. Results of these studies indicate that there is 
cause for concern in regards to the futures of MR school leavers, 
with one of the studies suggesting a failure to establish 
meaningful careers; and both studies indicating 70% or more of 
the former students living with parents or guardians. The lack 
of sufficient, reliable, detailed information on the long-term 
status of school completers makes it impossible to judge the 
efficacy of both in-school and post-school vocational 
preparation. Such questions as: are such programs effective in 
preparing individuals for potential jobs in their communities, 
which aspects of which programs tend to make for most successful 
outcomes! do people tend to obtain jobs in the areas in which 
they received training, etc, cannot be answered. These questions 
are important in terms of program evaluation anri eventual 
revamping of programs to make them more effective. Evaluations 
which look at the individual training programs would also be 
invaluable in this regard. 

The percent of students reaching the vocational services 
systems in Allegheny County after: leaving school cannot be 
approximated, and so, the percent failing to be served is hot 
known. We judge that there are those who never reach the systems 
because of lack oi interest on their or their parents 1 part, 
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omission from their school's list of referral candidates, 

failure to be called back by the systems after they make an 

initial contact* or placement on waiting lists for extended 
periods or perhaps* indefinitely. 



Fo F those Who do contact the systems, there are additional 
difficulties. There appears not to be sufficient slots in 
programs at various levels* especially those at the higher 
levels. The problem of both long waiting lists and lack of 
progress froth lower to more Advanced levels is noted. In 
general, even though the goal of programs is specified as 
preparation for either a higher level program or competitive * 
employment , startlingly low levels of movement were noted by the 
Pennsylvania Office of Mental Retardation (Office of Mental 
Retardation, 1983), leading to the issue of what preparation 
means in these programs and whether they should be either 
redefined, v r revised to better reflect their stated purpose. 
Recent funding cutbacks to these systems, especially OVR, are 
likely to eracerbate the shortcomings currently seen. 

The new developments being Planned appear steps in the right 
direction toward strengthening the present system of services for 
youth in transition. It is clear, however, that they are only a 
beginning. The developments mentioned rre, in the main, only 
planned at present on a limited basis. Whether some will be 
funded or not is still unclear. Careful monitoring of those 
pilot projects that are developed is importcat to determine which 
models are viable and should be expanded into future efforts on a 
larger scale. *The AIU appears at present to be involved in 
developing hew approaches to transition of the disabled. The 
extension of these efforts to IU 2 would likely be a step 
f orward • 



The (process of information-gathering and analysis involved 
in developing this report led to a number of recommendations for 
improving the extant situation in regards to the transition of 
mentally retarded youth in Allegheny County. These suggestions 
are directed at both increasing the information base and 
improving the service systems available to these youngsters. 
Each of the recommendations will be discussed below. 

AddU46hnal-it^Vi8tic8 and a tracking system 

In researching this report, it became clear that obtaining 
accurate statistics that would give clarity to the narrative was 
usually difficult, and sometimes impossible. If we are to plan 
effectively for the transition of handicapped youngsters, we must 
know, at a mini um, the following: 
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- The numbers in the later years of school, so we can 
project numbers requiring transition services. Even collecting 
seemingly unambiguous information as to numbers of MR students in 
the system was met with difficulty, with each source providing 
different counts. [Hopefully, the new state tracking system will 
coller*: and disseminate this information on a regular, accurate 
basis* ! 

- The numbers leaving school systems eacn year, by 
exceptionality. Again, the new state tracking system will be 
collecting this for the first time starting June 1986. This 
information has not previously been available. 

- The numbers being picked up by the OVR and MH /MR systems 
each year and particularly, the number of new graduates entering 
each of the systems. 

With these pieces of information known, we could begin to 
assess need; to determine the degree to which the existing 
systems aire meeting the heeds of graduates. they are the minimum 
data that should be collected. Optimally, more would be made 
available. Included would be the destination of each individual 
leaving the system, and specifically, what happens to him through 
the course of his school and post-echool situation. This would 
allow critical questions to be asked such as: What percent of 
school leavers enter OVR and MM /MR programs? Are the programs 
suitable £b their heeds? Do the programs relate to training 
received in school? How long does it take for a student to enter 
a program once he has been referred? What is the length of 
waiting lists for various programs? How long is an individual in 
a program, and is that length of time appropriate? What happens 
to him when he leaves the program; more training, a Job? What 
is the status of graduates one year after leaving school or 
training * two years after leaving, five years after leaving? Do 
vocational training programs just postpone the problem of finding 
suitable work? 

Knowing such information is really the only way to assess 
the efficacy of vocational training programs. With such basic 
information known, more sophisticated questions could be 
approached such as: What is the relationship between the final 
destination of a handicapped individual and his schooling; his 
post-school training? In light of this relationship (or lack of 
relationship) should existing training progr ms be revamped and 
in what ways? 

The roost effective way f.p obtain such information would be a 
tracking System that began following an individual when he or she 
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entered the school system and traced his/her path many years into 
adulthood. The portion of the tracking that involves career in 
school is already accomplished in school records; the post-school 
portion is the current concern. A number of issues would have to 
be worked out in order to implement post-school tracking: 1) Who 
would be responsible; which system or systems? It appears clear 
it must start with the school system, but would input then be 
required from further systems? 2 ) Who wojld pay? Thi s appears 
likely to be a complex issue, especially given the fact that it 
was only this year that a system was started that would simply 
obtain the numbers within the school systems, and exiting from 
them, annually, on a systematic, statewide basis. 

With the new technologies, however, a major tracking system 
does hot appear impossible. Although it would obviously involve 
a major commitment of resources, it appears within the realm of 
possibility. This is especially true if it were focused on MR 
students completing school in Allegheny County, of whom thare are 
a limited number, estimated to be no more than 566 annually. A 
conceivable, alternative might involve a computerized list of 
those exiting school, together with their birth dates. This 
would be used to send out birthday cards and a short form to fill 
out on each school leaver's birthday. 

The adoption of a tracking system would have a lot of 
advantages, Serving as an information base with many conceivable 
uses. It would allow the situation of handicapped school leavers 
to be reviewed on a prospective, rather than a retrospective, 
basis. Situations could be monitored on a regular basis, and, if 
desired, interventions linked to problems as they arose. It 
would obviously be a major planning tool. It would also serve 
the function of accoun t abi 1 i t y - 9 determining exactly what happened 
to those individuals who had been defined as a special 
responsibility of the school and vocational services systems. 
The implementation of a tracking system would also serve to 
indicate a seriousness of purpose in regards to these 
individuals; to serve notice t, net they ar<» seen as the greater 
society • s continual responsibility, with > ncern evidenced that 
•• : i>ey not be lost to view once school is completed. 

A tracking system would also lend itself to providing the 
kind of outcome information that follow-up studies of handicapped 
school completers have tried to gather, efforts that have only 
partially succeeded because of the difficulty of finding people 
years after they have left a sy k ten. A t racking system wou Id be 
the optimal approach to obtain og information about the fate of 
these youngsters. If actual tracking were considered to be too 
great an effort to be undertaken at this time, the status quo 
would be improved by efforts to collect at least some additional 
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pieces of data, on a regular basis, on handier, rr<^.< ar> iol 
comp 1 e t e r 8 . 



An a^44a4:4v€ look in- school — anid- po^t— school prog rgjaj J 

1**1 general, this discussion relied primarily bv verbal 
reports of representatives of the relevant local BystsJ^n, as well 
as documents written and distributed by these systems. B> 
relying largely on the systems 9 own reports of t^eir activities, 
functions, etc., we obtained a necessarily subjective view of the 
pieces of the trfnsit^" situation, which included both how each 
system's representative saw their own system and how they 
regarded the other systems - a kind of "word of mouth view". 
Although we attempted to obtain objective information wherever 
possible - numbers in systems, numbers on waiting 1 ists, etc. - 
there was ah obvious paucity of objective information regarding 
functions, program activities, procedures, efficiency of systems, 
etc. 

Thi« approach has advantages and disadvantages. The 
advantages are that you capture people's perceptions of how the 
systems actually operate, the "real" operation of the rystem, 
rather than a formalized written account that may not be what 
actually occurs. However, in the absence of objective 
information, there is hb way to determine whether, to what 
degree, and how well a system actually performs all tht> functions 
it reports its staff as Performing . We could get some indication 
rf EhlB by soliciting views of a number of individuals from both 
within the system in question and from other interacting systems 
(depending Upon the tiine they were willing to grant us, and their 
willingness to talk shout such subjects), but in the absence of 
°bject ive 1 information, we had no way to verify the information so 
obtained; 'Objective observation, assessment and reporting on 
each of thess systems would, clearly, be a welcome addition to 
the field. 

An objective look at post-school programs such as TACs, 
WACs , and sheltered workshops would allow additional questions to 
be posed, and would raise a number of philosophical issues to be 
addressed: Are such programs seek, mostly as preparation for the 
next step up in terms of vocational level? (As The State Office 
of Mental Retardation views them?) If yes, how long should an 
individual be in such programs? Should a ceiling be set on 
number of years, or age of participants? Or, should they be 
rede ^^ ned as activity centers, encouraging unlimited tenure by 
clients? If not so redefined, is it reasonable that someone who 
has been in a prog ram for years can be considered to be in 
training or preparation for something? For what? Do mentally 
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retarded individuals retire from such programs, if no 
higher-level programs are deened suitable? At what age should 
they retire, and to what situation? Objective information on tht 
operation of programs, and the tenure of clients within them, 
will permit such basic issues to be meaningfully addressed. 

Increased accessibility of information on av4i-lab^e-»ev r v i ce g 

The researchers on this report found it surprisingly 
difficult to gain a picture of the exact programs that were 
Available to youngsters in transition - which System offered 
what, what the requirements were of each, what the various level 
programs were and how they differed, how long a person could be 
expected to be in any one program, and the expected destination 
after completion. It must be a very confusing tableau to both 
counselors and parents att-mpting to ascertain the alternatives 
open to their youngsters . Hopefully, the parent training manual 
to be developed by the AIU will deal with these issues to some 
d eg ree. 

In general, what appears to be needed is a detailed 
directory of systems and programs, that is updated frequently. 
Optimally, a directory would include evaluative comments by 
parents and participants, mailing it a valuable resource for 
someone starting out in the system. This could be developed as a 
written document, perhaps in loose-leaf form tc permit updating. 
A more effective alternative is likely to be a telephone hotline 
service which would compile and disseminate available information 
on programs and systems, as well as information as to specific 
program openings. This could either be developed as a new 
hotline service, perhaps under the auspices of a relevan. 
established agency (e.g. ARC, MH /MR ) or as a specific element of 
a general community hotline service (e.g. Helpline). 

A model tor this has been developed with The South Carolina 
Handicapped Services Information System (SCHSIS) , a computerized 
information and referral system that has compiled a data base 
with details oh services available to handicapped. The system 
has the capacity to provide iuformation on a Complete roster of 
agencies/programs offering services, which includes a specific 
description of each service, it« eligibility criteria, location, 
days and hours of service and availability of transportation. 
Updating, adding and changing information in the data base is 
reported to be able to be accomplished in minutes. SCHSIS, 
originally designed for use by agency / e ervice provider personnel, 
was expanded to accommodate hand i capped persons directly, and i s 
now accessed via a statewide t^ll-free telephone line. ("South 
Carolina Opens Computerized I & R", 19 8 4) 
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Consideration of alternative? to work 



The present systems involved in the training and education 
of the mc-htaUy retarded tend to be primarily vocationally- 
oriented. Ithe student starts work-readiness courses in school 
• and!, as ah ideal, progresses to the highest level job of which he 
is capable. The system is geared to that end t and the success of 
the educational system and the transition process tends to be 
measured by whether an individual is eventually found in a 
vocational setting: "Employment as a central outcome of 
effective transition provides ah objective measure of transition 
success" (Will* 1984). But is it reasonable , or even fair to the 
individuals involved , to piece all the outcome eggs in one, 
vocational, basket? Is it meaningful to equate success in life 
with success in obtaining a 30b? 

The question is raised of whether an almost solely 
vocational approach is the most effective, given the current 
trends in unemployment . Latest figures show the projected rate 
of unemployment in Allegheny County -for 16-19 year olds for July 
1986 to be 24% and for 20-24 year olds to be 18% (U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1986). Also* the disparity between figures for whites 
and those for non-whites is striking. 16-19 year old whites are 
projected to have a 22% unemployment rate in July, 1986; 
non-white youth of that age group are projected at 52% 
unemployed. The next oldest age group, 20-24 years old, show a 
similar disparity, with non-whites having a projected 
unemployment rate more than twice that of whites. 36% to 15% 
(ib*."r With over a third of non-handicapped non-white youth in 
All i y County not working, what percent of mentally retarded 
bis-. youth (remember, it appears that blacks make up 75% of EMR 
high school students in the city) is it reasonable to expect will 
find jobs? Should 100% be the goal, and only programs with that 
goal be developed, as now seems to be the case? 

Tizard and Anderses (i?83); of London, discuss these issues 
in a thought-provoking article, "Alternatives to Work for the 
Handicapped" . In this paper they discuss the present 
overwhelming emphasis on work as the goal for the handicapped and 
suggest that alternatives to work are often as valuable, and 
should be included in preparation for life. 

The authors present a viewpoint that challenges the idea 
that work per se is a meaningful activity for the handicapped, to 
be prized above all others. This viewpoint pointed to the 
"depressing catalog of conditions apparent in Adult Training 
Centres in England" in which mentally handicapped workers are 
paid about 2 or 3 English pounds for a 27-30 hour work week: 
"This is a world where snapping wheels onto toy tractors all day 
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is described as •of great therapeutic value' . . . I if monkeys 
were made to do the same work, there would be a national outcry." 
The point is that more meaning ul activity might be found for 
tfcese individuals outside of work, especially considering the 
often monotonous assembly-line Jobs found in workshops, at least 
in England* 



Tizard and Andersen make the point that the the reason that 
alternatives to work for the handicapped has been a neglected 
area is that, in many cases, the problem of lack of work does not 
present itself as kcute and immediate at the time of 
school-leaving. At this stage, many of those who do hot go 
directly into open or sheltered employment go on to some form of 
further education or training. the assumption is that after a 
period of training, these young people will find employment. The 
problem is therefore postponed for one or even several years, 
during which the anxieties of the young people and their parents 
are temporarily allayed. (From this viewpoint, follow-up studies 
which consider training as a work-related outcome thereby mask 
the fact that people in training are actually unemployed.) 

The authors suggest that if one of the main functions of 
work is to provide an individual with a sense of personal worth 
and involvement in society at large, these needs could be me i at 
least in pari: by alternative'acttvities. They cite voluntary 
service as a major activity of that kind, stating that "the 
involvement of handicapped people as givers rather than receivers 
of services has hardly begun to be explored". Ah example is 
given of a successful volunteer project in which mentally 
retarded worked with the elderly, taking tea trolleys around and 
washing dishes; worked with handicapped children in a special 
school nursery and in a play-group; and di ardening for elderly 
and infirm people living alone. Factors h determined the 

success of the program were identified as having a paid 
coordinator of work, careful screening and supervision of 
volunteers, and furnishing transportation. 

Comments on this project indicated its effect on the 
mentally retarded volunteers: "Experience with this group of 
trainees shows without any doubt that they can play an active and 
useful part in the community, ±f given suitable opportunities. 
They respond very positively to the pleasure they get from 
volunteering . . . Growth in personal development and confidence 
is a positive advantage of working as a volunteer, and it was 
exciting to see the trainees responding to new situations and new 
contacts, gaining in assurance and often in ability" (Tizard and 
Andersen, 1983). An additional project mentioned involved the 
use of mentally retarded individuals as attendants of the 
physical ly disabled. 
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Using the handicapped as volunteers would appear to well 
ftxcxpiify the "helper- therapy "principle often cited in American 
I terature (ReisBman; t 965 ) . This principle suggests that 
through volunteering, a volunteer hiihcelf derives benefit, 
perhaps to a greater degree than does the person toward Whom the 
volunteer effort is directed- The aspect of client preference 
should also be considered. Those handicapped individuals who 
enjoy interacting with people might find this more possible to 
arrange through volunteer than paid WorR, given the jobs 
currently open to the mentally retarded. 



Anothe r area suggested by lizard and Andernen as an 
alternative to employment is adult education, both in terms of 
increasing oasic skill levels and providing opportunities for 
engaging in recreational pursuits. Sports and creative arts are 
mentioned. They also stress the important consequences for 
improving the social life of often-isolated nonworklng 
handicapped • 

The authors feel that emphasis on areas of involvement other 
than work has implications for what is taught in school and once 
school is completed: 

If » as we _ belleve » increasing numbers of handicapped 
people are likely "to spend large parts (if not all) of 
their lives without work, there are major implications 
for what i a done a t s c hoo 1 and after school to prepare 
them for this possibility... handicapped adolescents 
may* leave school totally unprepared for the idea that 
they may never work, and also without the resources 
which would enable them to cope with this reality or 
to take advantage of the alternatives. One thing, 
therefore, that we feel the schools should be doing is 
to prepare young people for the idea that they may not 
be able to find employment and to discuss with them, 
while they are still at school, possible alternatives. 
(Tizsrd and Andersen, 1983) 

The authors make the comparison of this type of preparation 
for the handicapped with pre-retirement preparation for those 
soon to retire. Like such pre-retirement programs, preparation 
for adult living for the handicapped should include efforts to 
interest students in opportunities for community involvement , the 
identification and development of aptitudes and interests at an 
early age, and guidance on how to structure time. 

This is undoubtedly a controversial issue. The Tizard and 
Andersen article begins with a statement justifying its inclusion 
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_ the apparent Ty strong opinion of many professionals In 
the field that "any dilution of the principle that those with 
handicaps had the same rights to work as all citizens was wrong . " 
it is justif t;ed on the grounds that _"th* availability of 
em P io ? m ? n t ±s uncertain, particularly for young people, and where 

P r± ? c± ? le cannot be realised in piactice alternative life 
styles need to be sought" (ibid). Given bur work-oriented 
society, parents of handicapped children may not be amenable to a 
suggestion that appears to relax the attempt to provide 
employment opportunities for their children. Noting, however, 
the problem of isolation and lack of interaction, even for those 
handicapped individuals who are working, parents may welcome 
attempt s to increase their children's ability to enjoy and make 
P rof * ta * >ie _ ase of their non-vork t inie . For those individuals who 
don't eventually work, they could use these skills to make a 
better life for themselves; if working, they would have the means 
to im rove their leisure time involvement. 

T his might also be a profitable emphasis for schools, to 
expand into - discovery and development of non-vocational skills, 
u6e °* ? *™ e i _ wav 8 to be involved in the community - should 
vocational training he judged as too dominating of the i.igh 
school curriculum r other reasons • One of the implications of 
the supported work concept is a shift in emphasis from, as one 
paper termed it, "perpetual preparation" to "employment with 
ongoing publicly funded support". The potential success of this 
approach , thus , has imp 1 1 cat ions for vocational training systems , 
both in school an.i post school. If people don't have to be 
"prepared" for their jobs, what should the content of school and 
post-school courses be? Some of the alternatives discussed above 
might be considered in tnis context. 

Earlier intervention 

Bv the time the transition system has to oe concerned with 
them, mentally handicapped individuals are about to complete, or 
have already completed, their high school educations. that 
education is a fait accompli and the question becomes one of 
what to do with the school completers. The suggestion might be 
made for earlier intervention to increase chances for success at 
tran8ition t±me - For example , studies appear to indicate that 
high school graduates fare better than drop-outs. Intensive 
efforts might be directed at keeping MR students in school by 
interven * ng when drop-out predicting behavior such as poor 
attendance, failing classes, behavior problems , begin to become 
apparent. (In \± vzing the Pittsburgh Public School follow-up 
study data, we 5 ^und number of pre-vocational courses failed to 
have a significant relationship to status of school completion. 
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9_? _ those who had failed no course^ 29% dropped out arid 71% 
graduated . The percentages were exactly reversed for those who 
had failed 1 or wore pr e- voca t i cha 1 courses; 7i% eventually 
dropped out, and 29% graduated.) It appears that early success 
predicts later success, arid early failure, later failure. 

Optimally , it would b ; e prefe a to intervene as early as 
possible in the cycle to attempt to make for a better future for 
these students. In terms of the perfect society, it would be 
preferable to break the cycle at its earliest point and intervene 
with infants in families identified as at risk, so that the 
environmental causes of MR could be controlled as much as 
possible, resulting in fewer EMRs* and perhaps, a somewhat lower 
degree of impairment of more severe cases. in the absence of 
that perfect society, it would preferable to intcrv^ *s early 
as possible, being aware of danger signs as they app.^r in grade 
school . 



Increased i n t e r a g e n4y coo pem iron 

Cooperation between the I.U.s: The hew development 
promoting interagency agreement specifies that each I.U; enter 
into agreement with ita respective OVR district office. Ths 1.0. 
situation in Allegheny County is somewhat unique, witfc two I.U.s 
serving the school systems of the county. I U 2 serves the 
Pittsburgh School System. IU 3 serves the suburban school 
systems. As 10 3 serves those areas surrounding the city in ell 
directions, its antral point, and its offices, are actually 
located in the- :y of Pittsburgh. Both IUs are served by the 
same MH /MR and . district offices. 

The someu .at t.tificial separation of function and 
responsibility for admi. .trative purposes has meant that each 
I.U. has developed separately, with it own emphases, procedures, 
collection of statistics, research efforts, etc. in regards to 
handicapped students. It can only be noted that increased 
discussion and cooperation between the two I.U.s, in regard to 
common populations arid problems, is bound to be profitable. A 
8nariri ?_ of information as to approaches tested, research 
findings, etc. can only increase the effectiveness of efforts 
undertaken by each of the I.U.s alone. Joint projects might be 
considered, such a. unified statistics being gathered and later 
pooled to enable a picture of the complete county to be drawn, as 
well as common research efforts that would enable findings to 
apply to a broader base. 
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Prospective Task Force on the T *itioh of the Handicapped : 
The present Task Force for the Devel pineht of a Western 
Pennsylvania Supported Employment Program boasts an impressive 
membership representing virtually all relevant segments of the 
community. Both I . U . a , MH/MR, OVR, vocational training programs 
ancl _ workshops , ? and industry are all represented on the Task 
Force; The question remains whether such a te sk force could have 
* ts _ m±8sion expanded beyond supported employment , to consider the 
w±tler * s8aC of the transition of the handicapped in Western 
Pennsylvania; Alternatively, a separate task force on transition 
could be developed , preferably with the same degree of 
representation from relevant community agencies. This task force 
cou ^ d _^ c S ±n w^h the present paper which details the transition 
of mentally retarded youngsters in this county. It could 
coat inae h Y considering steps to take to improve the situation, 
perha P 8 ini t ±ai *y by reviewing the recommendations presented in 
the paper, and then by developing proposals for review and 
eventual implementation. 
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Number of Students Graduating from 
the AIU's Special Education Centers in 
1980, 1982 and 1984 
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